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To Correspondents. 


“ Straws.’—The “heads” are nearly completed, and a “ first-rate notice” will not set 
7 ‘of St. Locke ie us—“ Don’t you find it horrid, living in those lurge cities ? Can’t 
hardly forgive myself forthinking of ‘em ‘” We *' suppose,” as Mrs. Saray Gamp would 
say, J. would feel himself elbowed in the centre of the Looking-glass Prairie ! : 

G. H.B. of O.—Your receipt for one hundred years is not quite out yet. Waita 

. ' 

“— bets B that no pair of horses ever trotted in double harness one hundred miles 
in ten hours from the start. Which wins YA: W e presume this bet had reference to 
the performance of Mr. Theall’s horses, on the Centreville Course, L. L, May 31, 1834. 
in that match (for $2000—100 miles in 10 hours) Mr. T. was allowed twenty minutes for 
stoppages: the total time of stoppages was 28:34. The 100 miles were trotted in nine 
hours, forty-eight minutes, and forty-eight seconds, which, being subtracted from the 
time taken by the stoppages (28:34) gives the total time 10 hours, i7 minutes, 22 seconds, 
thus beating the time allowed (10 h. 20 m.) two minutes and thirty-eight seconds ! 

J. E. C.—A loses—having bet on Mr. Clay against the field. 

J. P. of O-——n.—Your vols. will be shipped in a few days. 
a portrait of H. and your other cracks, 

The sectional match now made up between Fashion and Peytona was first suggested 
by Col. E. T. of North Carolina, at New Orleans, in Dec., i842. The North would have 
won at that time, “ sure !” 

The Ice Poney and Peggy Madee—a pair of matched horses—sold here at auction, on 
Monday last, for $975. 

“ A Looker on.”—We cannot make out your “ Baltimore Game” of Ten Pins. As the 
game is played here, we roll at a frame of pins until all are down, rolling thirty balls. 
if you play the game in this way in Philadelphia, the report sent us exhibits very indif- 
ferent projiciency. Moreover, the games in several instances, are not added up correct- 
ly. Will J. M.S. be kind enough to enlighten us as to the way the game is played, and 
we willthen publish the report with pleasure. 

S. T. T.—When are we to have another article on “‘ Trout Fishing at the Cape ?” 

J. H. C.—We sent you on Saturday last three copies of the ‘* M.” containing your 
beautiful little ballad of “ K.” 

G. P. B.—Are not at liberty to inform you of the identity of ‘‘ The Aged Unit,” 
know him intimately, though. 

J. J. H.—You shall have a ‘“‘ dog-ra-type minnichure.” We have seen several of D.’s 
designs for the forth-coming memoir of Capt. S. S. All ere exceedingly spirited, but the 
full length portrait of the Captain on his crop-eared “ hoss,” is amazing. We have ne- 
ver seen a more characteristic portrait. 

‘ Piscator.”—Have handed your order to “ John of Conroy.” Your proposition would 
be most acceptable to us, but we doubt if the plan could be successfully carried out, as 
very few are competent to furnish correct icthiological descriptions. Will enquire for 
the work cesiderated. 

Bay Middieton won the Derby of 1836. Bee’s-wing ran 34, and Scroggins 2d to Elis, 
for the St. Leger, of same year. 

, E.8.—The brood mare in foal, will cost you $200—the English mastiff, $20. 


TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN, 

At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the “ Spi- 
rit of the Times” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commission, 
for the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Srock, and articles to be obtained at 
prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity, 
comprising 

Thorough-bred Stock, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, ete., 

Setiers, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 
Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, 

Fishing Tackle, 

An experience of many years, and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manuface- 
turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrust- 
ed to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, etc. 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. 
dressed to Wm. T. PORTER)—must be post-paid. 


Do engage Troye to paint 


You 





Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds. 
Sail and Row Boats. 

Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 

Music and Musical instruments, 
Etc., etc., etc. 


Where a choice of transit by 
All letters—(ad- 
March 1, 1845. 


TO PUBLISHERS. 

OR SALE—A single-cylinder Napier Printing-mac 

latest improvements, registering apparatus, &c., bed 

—can be had on accommodating terms: say 6, 12, 15, and 
is ample. 

Or a double-cylinder machine, bed 314 by 50, will pri 
is in good working order, having recently undergone a thorough repair. The owner 
will sell either of the above machines on easy terms. Apply (if by letter, post-paid) to 

March 22 tf RICHARDS & Co., Printers, New York. 

P. S.—A double medium Adams press, or a large-sized Hand Press, will be taken in part 
Ba yment. 


hine, nearly new, with all the 
50 by 32, will print 1500 per hour 
24 mouths, provided the security 


nt 2500 per hour. The machine 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA. 

Mr. James G. Mountain is now our only Agent in Canada, for collecting monies due, 
and obtaining new subscribers for the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.”? Our friends there—and 
we are proud to number many such—will obiige us by extending any assistance to him 
that may be in their power. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES: 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING 
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WHAT IS THOUGHT OF THE “SPIRIT.” 

From hundreds of complimentary notices of the new volume of this pa- 
per, we quote the following as indicative of the estimation in which it is 
held by our contemporaries, generally. For the good feeling expressed for 
ourselves personally, we beg to make our grateful acknowledgments, while 
we pledge ourselves to renewed endeavors to make the ‘* Spirit” worthy of 
its friends, and the reputation accorded to it. We commence with a note 
from a distinguished gentleman connected with the London Press :— 

Temple Bar, London, March 24d, 1845. 

My dear Sir: I have come to live in London, and shall now and then 
write you a chatty letter. The first shall reach you by the next Boston and 
Halifax steamer. I dare say you will not object to have a letter from me, 
and being on the spot, I can make it better than if I wrote merely from what 
the newspapers tell us. 

Your * Spirit” is indeed *‘ the very shape and body of the ‘ Times,’ ” and 
we have no paper in this country at all comparable with it. 

In haste, yours truly, 
From the ‘‘ Alabama Journal,” Montgomery. 

‘** Sprrit OF THE TrmeEs.”—The last number of this well known journal 
comes in an entire new dress, and is now as superior typographically as it 
transcends any thing else in the line of miscellaneous Journalism. Aside 
from its completeness in iis peculiar department, it has by several columns 
more good reading than any two papers of double its price in the country. 
It is what its title declares, the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times,” and a very pleasant 
s»irit it is for a cosy fireside for which we always reserve it. Many a foul 
legion of blue imps have we “ raised out of their boots,” and put to flight in- 
continently by its ministering aid. The last number, in addition to a gem 
of a story by ‘*the chicken man” is crowded full of interesting and face- 
tious articles from the raciest pens in the country. The same number of 
columns of richer matter was never got up any where. Many suppose that 
this is a mere sporting paper, and are not aware that # has the highest 
claims to literary reputation of any periodical of any class in the country. 

A _ From the “ Daily Crescent City,” New Orleans. 

The N. Y. Spirit of the Times came to us yesterday in a new dress. We 
consider that this journal has reached such a point of celebrity and perfec- 
tion, that the renewal of its typographical appearance is the only improve- 
ment that can be made in it. It has commenced its fifteenth volume, and 
we trust it may long continue to enjoy the patronage and the encouragement 
which it now so richly deserves, : n L 

. From the “ Daily Evening Herald,” Cleveland, Ohio. 

New York Spirit of the Times.—This popular Sporting Journal appears 
in a beautiful dress—the very * tip of Fashion.” The “ Spirit,” for some 
time past, has looked the ‘‘ worse for wear” in its outer garb, but the inner 
man has in no instance appeared “seedy.” Porter, the “Tall Son of 
York,” promises to stretch himself in the new dress, and his list of corres- 
pondents is the longest and wittiest ‘ string” the world over. Just enclose 
a V for the ** Spirit,” and our word for it Porter will keep your spirits up 
for one year at least. wr 

From the “ Evening Mirror,’ New York. 

Spirit of the Times.—This paper has just commenced a new volume, 
and its first No. isa sparkler of wit and humor. For its excellence in 
sporting literature—that is its business, and cf course it is done well—but 
the desides-dom is excellent, and for this we ‘‘ put it in our pocket to take 
home.” The young men’s names on Porter’s subscription-book (judging by 
the way he caters for them) would make gocd lists of members for clubs in 


the different cities. We should like the paper better if it were tri- weekly. 
We copy, ete. 
From the “ Sussex Register,” New Jersey. 
The N. Y. Spirit of the Times, from which we almost weekly make 
our choicest extracts, has doffed its old familiar dress, and now comes to us 
with an exterior completely rejuvenated. The purchase of new type is 
prima facie evidence of prosperity—and certainly no periodical ever better 
deserved it. Having access to the best foreign and domestic publications— 
possessing a list of contributors unequalled in numbers and unsurpassed in 
the versatility of their powers—and, abeve all, enjoying the services of an 
editor of rare taste and discrimination to fashion and arrange the abundant 
materials—the twelve ample pages of ‘“‘ The Spirit,” weekly embody a 
fund of wit and sentiment, intelligence and amusement, which places this 
journal without corrival on either side of the Atlantic. .dnd all for the 
trifling sum of FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM !—It is published at No. 1, Bar- 
clay-street, N. Y. by John Richards-—and is edited by Wm. T. Porter, who 
for lack of a ‘‘ better halt” of flesh and blood, is wedded to the ‘ Spirit,” 
body and breeches. ‘The story in circulation some two or three weeks since, 
that hehad yielded to the blandishments of the ‘“* Widder Flynn,” is indig- 
nantly denied! 
From the‘ Daily Reveille,” St. Louis, Mo. 

MV. Y. Spirit of the Times.—The last number of this unrivalled ‘‘chro- 
nicle of field sports ” and journal of literature, which we have received, 
comes to us in a new and beautiful dress. 
teenth volume of a weekly publication, whose merit has been universally 
acknowledged throughout the length and breath of the land. Its character is 
peculiarly its own; whilst it seems devoted to sporting and the turf, it is 
none the less a superior literary sheet, and an admirable reference for agri- 
cultural intelligence. Its editorials are full of character and worth, and its 
‘original papers” combine, always, with high intelligence, a vein of wit and 
humor. 


mencement of a new volume. A_ remittance of five dollars, entitles a sub- 
scriber to several superb steel engravings and the paper for one year. There- 
fore, send on your address, and the V’s with them, immediately. 

From the “ Daily Evening .itlas,” Albany, N. Y. 

The New York Spirit of The Times appears in a new dress and cer- 
tainly makes a beautiful appearance. 
mor, choice extracts, piquant hits, and authentic sporting intelligence, the 
** Spirit” will recommend itself probably with as much, if not greater suc- 
cess than any other paper of the kindin America. The editor promises 
great things for the forthcoming (15th) volume, and he says he will venture 
to “‘back” his correspondents ‘‘to the size of his pile” against those of any 
other journal in the country, and we predict he gets no one to meet his brag. 
The ‘‘ Spirit,” while speaking of the exertions which are to be made to 


most proper time for delinquent subscribers to ‘* walk up tothe Captain's 
office and settle,” an expression of an opinion in which we trust they will 
generally coincide. 

From the ‘‘ Southern Recorder,” Jackson, Mies. 

New York Spirit of the Times.—This excellent paper regularly visits 
‘our table fresh from the turf and field. It is one of the best sporting papers 
that has ever been established in our country. We can always find some- 
thing in it to interest us. The Times is never out of joint. If any of our 
planters want information about blooded stock, they can never succeed 
without gathering something fromthe Times, which always abounds in it. 
Price $5 per year. 

From the “ Valley Farmer,” Winchester, Virginia. 

-Vew York Spirit of the Times.—This spirited and popular journal has 
just closed its fourteenth volume, and commenced a new series, under the 
same flattering auspices with which it has been crowned the past year. Mr. 
Porter, its able and efficient Editor, is a “‘ tall °un”—full of spice, frolic, and 
fun, and withal, one of the best critics of the day. We hope his ** Spirit” 
will be cheered with a large list of cash subscribers, and that the lovers of 
the Turf, in our own State, will not be remiss in sending in their names. 
Te-ms, $5 per annum in advance. 

From the “ Daily Tiines,” Boston, Mass. 

New York Spirit of the Times, William T. Porter, Editor.—This 

well known sporting journal, which for many years has maintained a very 


which has just reached us, The editor has been most indefatigable in his exer- 
tions to please his numerous patrons—and his endeavors to make it a publica- 
tion of the first class, have always been appreciated. The literary department 
of the **Spirit” is managed with excellent good taste, and the selected matier 
—always of the most varied character—is got up with the utmost care. To 
the sportsman, it is invaluable, and the trifling cost of its subscription 
ought to give it a wide circulation. 


expended where the reader will be better remunerated, than 
by subscribing for the ‘** Spirit of the Times.” We commend the prospec- 
tus of the new volume to the sporting community in particular, and to our 
readers generally. 
From the “ Southern .2dvocate,” Huntsville, Ala. 

Asa sporting Journal, the Spirit is unequalled, and its accom- 
plished editor, is au fait upon all matters pertaining to horse flesh and field. 
Its ample pages sparkle with wit, fun and sentiment; and there is no journal 
we open and peruse with a keener relish.—Terms $5 in advance, and numer- 
ous portraits of celebrated ‘* cracks” thrown in. 


/ars cannot be 


* * * 


From the Louisiana “‘ Intelligencer,” Vidalia. 
It is one of the neatest and best journals published, and 
commends itself to readers of all classes of society—independent of items of 
general interest, its selections are with the best periodicals of the day, 
while in the Agricultural Department it contains all the best information 
afloat. 


* * * * 


Fromthe Native American,” New Orleans 
New York Spirit of the Times.—This popular old journal has come out 
in a new and beautiful dress—making its typograpical appearance equal to 
any paper in the country.—Of the intrinsic value of the ‘* Spirit,” or the 
talent and taste of the editor, comment is superfluous ; the high character 
they have attained, speaks more than columns of praise would. This paper 


fun and frolic. 
From the “‘ Daily Gazette,” Nashville, Tenn. 

The N. Y. *‘ Spirit of the Times” comes to hand in a new and beautiful 
dress. 
to see it continues prosperous. 
doubt live to a good old age. 


It deserves well of the public, and will, no 


From the ‘Southern Miscellany,” Madison, Ga. 

The New York ** Spirit of the Times.”—This old and well conducted 
Sporting journal entered upon its fifteenth volume on the Ist instant, and 
now comes to us rigged out in new and beautiful gear, The “ Spirit” is a 
great favorite with us; indeed, we’d sooner go without our dinner than fail 
to receive it ‘* by due course of mail.” Its editor, ‘the Tall Son of York” 
—as he is called by the ‘* knowing ones”—is decidedly the race-iest writer 
of the age, and a wit of the first water. His troupe of criginal contribu- 
tors—among whom shine, with no little splendor, our old friend ‘* Maj. Jos. 
Jones, of Pineville,” and that notorious ‘‘ karakter,” ‘* The Chicken Man,” 
alias Johnson J. Hooper, Esq., of the ‘* East Alabamian”—embrace many, 
if not all, of the best writers of the country, except But, mum / if Por- 
ter could once be induced to believe that we had a talent *‘ for that same,” 
there would be no peace of our life until we contributed an article to the 
columns of his spirit-ed sheet. * 





He would have it, ‘‘ and nothing else! 


ing, on paper of the finest texture—contains twelve large super-royal pa- 





! 
‘advance. 


ges, and is furnished to subscribers at the trifling sum of $5 per annum, in 


volume. With such inducements, who will not subscribe? Address John 


Richards, Publisher. 


This issue commences the fif- | 


An excellent opportunity is now offered for subscriptions, being the com- | 


To a man in search of genuine hu- | 


render the paper more entertaining, mentions incidentally, that now is the | 


high reputation, has entered on its fifteenth volume—the first number of 


The engraving, with which it is annu- | 
ally adorned, are well worth the price of the paper, and the sum of five dol- | 


should be taken by every planter, breeder of stock, sportsman, and lover of 


The Spirit is one of the best papers in the Union, and we are glad | 


The “ Spirit of the Times” is handsomely printed, every Saturday morn- | 


A remittance of $10, free of postage, will entitle the subscriber 
_to the paper for one year, and a complete set of the engravings of the last 


FORT LEAVENWORTH. 

| [The$Editor of the ‘Journal,’ published at Weston, Missouri, lately pub- 

lished an article on the new Territory of WVebraska, which is going the 
rounds of the press, owing to the very natural anxiety of the public to learn 

'something definite of alarge section of country which is about to be “ an- 

nexed” to the United States. Thearticle referred to is a very capital one 

'no doubt, giving as it dues, very interesting and accurate information as to 


| the situation of the new Territory, its extent, people, resources, etc. But 


| as all the facts and views of the writer have been purloined from the “* Prai- 

rie Log Book” published in this paper, where they were infinitely better 
expressed by one of our corfespondents, (an officer attached to the recent 
expedition of the U. S. Government to the Territory in question,) it appears 
to us that the editor of the ** Journal” has not ‘‘done the fair thing” in neg- 
lecting to ‘* Render unto Scissors the things which are Scissors?” In con= 
sideration, however, of his furnishing the following account of Fort Leaven- 
worth, (in which more than one of our correspondents figure,) we ‘* let him 
_ off, this time.’’] 

Fort Leavenworth.—Such is the loveliness of this situation, and so enti- 
cing is its society, that it allures back all who have once seen it and enjoy- 
ed the hospitality and kindness of the officers stationed there. Situated 
upon the bluff which at this place gradually slopes back from the river, it 

commands a fine prospect of the surrounding country, sprinkled over with 

trees and diversified by hill and dale ; being at once a place of great strength 
and beauty. The landing is one of the best on the river, nature having erec- 
ted a stone wall the whole distance of the front, against which the turbid 
waters of the Missouri beat ; but it is a wharf which will last for ages, and 
require no repair. The parade ground is a beautiful spot surrounded on 
three sides by officers and companies’ quarters, and on the other by stables 
' capable of containing horses for six complete companies of dragoons. At 
this time there are six companies stationed at the Fort—four of dragoons, 
and two of infantry, none of which however are full. Once in every two 
months the troops are reviewed and drilled, and a few hours which we spent 
at the Fort the cther day happened to be upon one of these occasions, and a 
| finer looking set of officers and men we never expect to see. It was a splen- 
did and imposing show to witness the dragoons on parade performing all 
their evolutions with the utmost precision and in the most perfect order, in- 
deed, we are in bounds when we say that in discipline, equipage, and all 
that constitutes a soldier, they will compare with any troops in the world, 
and we think are alittle better. Acharge made by the dragoons with their 
bright sabres glittering in the sun was admirably executed ; and, should 
| occasion offer, no doubt would be equally well performed against a hostile 
foe. The Secretary of War says, “‘ Efficiency and military spirit are much 
improved by keeping troops in mass,” the truth of which ts exemplified in 
the perfect discipline and high character of those at this post. The ample 
provision made forthe sick, the comforts provided in the hospital, and the 
care and attention bestowed by Doct. DeCamp who hascharge of this depart- 
ment (as we heard an acquaintance say,) ‘‘ almost makes ita pleasure te 
be sick there.” We are indebted to Lieut. Carleton, favorably known to 
the world both as an officer and a literary writer, for an introduction to the 
hospital, who accompanied us through all the apartments. We are also un- 
der obligations to Capt. Moore of the dragoons, Capt. McKissack, Quarter 
Master, Lieuts. Henry, Hammond, and others, for favors. 

Fort Leavenworth has long been regarded as an important military posf, 
and now, that it is proposed to create a new territory on the other side of 
the river, it acquires additional importance, as in that event it will no 
doubt be the seat of government, at least for along time. It is convenient 
and accessible from all points on the frontier, and must from its centrality 
before long have the Superintendency of Indian Aflairs. It is also the best 
point for emigrants to start from to Oregon, as by doing sothey can keep be- 
tween the waters of the Kansas on the one hand,"and the Nemeha tributa- 
ries of the Missouri on the other, indeed nothing now prevents emigration 
from this point but prohibition, and we have heard that this would be re- 
moved. 
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A LEGEND OF GLEN COVE. 


Written for the ‘ Spirit of the Times,” by Frank Exriot, Esg., N. ¥. 





What New Yorker is there in this city of noise and dust who has never 
heard of Glen Cove? or, to use the ancient coznomen, which I particularly 
reverence ** Musquito Cove?” Some entranced spirits there doubtless are, 
whose life is wrapt up in an S by 10 office in Wall or Nassau Streets, who 
have never heard of this sylvan paradise, and whose only pleasure is in a 
good spec. in fancy stocks, or in entrapping a fat client, as the case may be. 
The sporting community too, whose travels on Long Island are confined 
mostly to the ** South Side,” and who generally ‘hang out ” at Jim Smiru’s, 
Sam Carman’s, Lirr SNEDEKER’s, or some equally renowned resort ren- 
dered famous by the matchless pen of poor ** Cypress, Jr.,” know nothing 
of this promised land of delight. 

It isnot of Glen Cove as it is however, that I intend discoursing, al- 
though the parties, frolics and *‘ swear-ees,” at which I have assisted all 
over the Cove proper, Cedar Swamp, Duck Pond, Latting-town, Skunk’s 
Misery, and other classic retreats, have been neither ‘‘few nor far between,” 
although in other respects, exceedingly like the angelic visits, mentioned 
by the poet. Neither do I believe that there is a sinzle village in the whole 
Island, containing prettier, livelier girls, cleverer fellows, or faster trotting 
horses. But all this, however well deserved praise it may be, is entirely 
foreign to our subject. The intention is, to relate in a simple manner, a 
few incidents appertaining to the early history of this place, which the rea- 
der may believe or not, just as he thinks fit. All that I ean say is that I had 
them direct from the lips of that respectable individual, the oldest inhabi- 
tant. Before commencing however, I would state, that the legend is here 
set down, as nearly as possible in the precise words of the narrator : 

THE LEGEND. 

Sout a hundred and fifty yeer, ago, (leastways as near that as Ican tell, 
cause my old grandfather what’s dead and gone, used to tell itas having oc- 
curred when his father was a child.) 

Sout a hundred and fifty yeer ago, then, when thar was more Ingins 
here than white folks, and when thar wasn’t no village at all, but a great 
big pond rite whar Bill Weeks’s store is now, and when in fact the whole 
place was so unlike what it am now, that you wouldn’t know it, no how ; 
about them times there weren’t no more nor fifty white folks within ten mile, 
and most of them lived down to what we call ‘* Capertoon ” whar the steam- 
boat dock is now, but then thar was a great little bay put in thar, and the 
water was almost up to the stoop of the Glen Cove House what is. The 
most oa thes2 people made their bread by fishing and clamming—of course, 
thar wasn’t nobody to buy these animals arter they cotched ’em, but I mean 
to say they lived almost altogether on sich things, only working in thar 
patches, as they called’em, jist enuf toraise a few vegetables which couldn’t 
be did without nohow—Massy-sakes what times them must have been for 
fishin—They never went no more than 20 rods from the doors of their houses, 
and if they only staid out a couple of hours, they was right sarten to git 
three or four sheeps-heads, without sweatin a drop. Now, you never git 
none about here—to be sure there is one old fellow, what tin‘kers a little at 
every thing, he always heaves out a sheeps-head line, when he goes a fish- 
ing, but Lord-a-massy, it taint no use. Butas I wasa goin to say, these 
folks lived very contented and happy together, they didn’t want much, and 
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they always had it; There was one chap, who they used to say, had come 
across the water to escape the laws, and some folks said behind his back, 
that he was a murderer, and that a ghost all in white, was seen around his 
house, every stormy night. Tho’ for my part, if he wasa murderer and 
killed some one across the water, I don’t see how on arth the ghost ever 
got over here, for they wasn’t apt to fetch passengers from Europe in them 
days, without seeing the color of their money afore starting, and where a 
ghost would go to raise money, I don’t see. This chap had 2 mighty ugly 
way of rollin’ his eyes, and was always a lookin’ over his shoulder, as tho’ 
he was afeard his trowses might be gitten loose, or somethin of that kind. 
He never fished like the others, but kept a great big ugly dog with eyes 
like coals of fire, and a curous looking gun, not no longer than that there 
cane o’yourn, and what was most remarkable of all was this, when he went 
a huntin, he never was gone more nor an hour at atime, but always cum 
back with jist as much game as he could carry, and his neighbours couldn’t 
seem to come up to him, none on ’em, nohow. He went by the name of 
Launce Lovell, but they used to call him Wolf Launce ; his nearest neigh- 
bor was named Sam Carpenter, and him and a nigger by the name of Tom 
Weeks, was the greatest fellers for fishin, that ever was known in the place. 
Well, one tarnation rainy day, Sam Carpenter and Tom Weeks, took it into 
their heads, as everything to home was all to rights, to start off and go a fish- 
in. The fish used to bite in all kinds of weathers, them times, and I do 
b’leve the reason why they are so unmassyful scace now, is, because the 
Yorkers, what come up in the summer, will goa fishin, altho’ they don’t 
know nothin’ about it, and can’t catch the critfers decently, and so they 
wun’t bite, nohow. Well, they fixed for stormy weather, tossed a pair of 
oars into Sam’s boat and was all ready for startin, when Sam proposed ask- 
ing Launce to go with them, just for the fun as he said, of seein the critter 
inrough water. Tom was dead against this proposal, and said he wondered 
how Christians expected to have their fishin blessed, if they knowingly took 
such wonderful wicked fellows with them. Sam, however was not easily 
put down, when he got a notion fixed in his head, so he swore right up and 
down, that he would ax the feller to go, and Tom, he swore just as strong, 
that he shouldn’t go in his boat, anyhow, if he did go. Sam, not to be 
moved bya nigger, posted right up to Launce’s door and knocked very softly, 
and walked in,in the same way. There he seed Launce over a table with 
a book with some wonderful curious scrawlin in it, and he wasso busy read- 
in onto it, that he never heard Sam come in. ‘ Mornin, neighbor” said 
Sam. Launce, he slammed the book shut, and jumped around like lightnin, 
and Sam said his eyes flashed like the coals of fire. ‘ Mornin neighbor, 
hope you’re thrivin—Black Tom and I’se just goin to fish a spell, and we 
thought—no—that is, I thought I’d come and see if maybe you wouldn't go 
along ; you must be wonderful lonely here alone all this rainy day, with no 
company but that d—d ugly dog o’yourn, so I reckon you better just start off 
with us; I'l] fix you out in the way of bait and tackle, and come, dobe soci- 
able jist for unst, I should be dreadful glad to have you along.” 

Sam didn’t want him to go, mind you, no more nor Tom did, but as he 
proposed it, he wouldn’t let the nigger argify him out of it, and now he 
couldn’t back out, so there he stood, Launce looked mighty cross, and Sam 
begin to feel streaked, so he says. ‘* You needn’t go without you like, you 
know, only I thought you might like it, just for the sake of the change.” 
Launce said he wondered what folks was such fools for as to fish in such 
stormy weather, and thought they might know enough anyhow to mind their 
own business and not come a botherin their neigbors ; he wasn’t no such fool, 
as to go out of the house that day, not he. ‘* So you won't go, hey ?” says 
Sam. ‘ Not outside of my door, this cussed day” says Launce, “I an’t such 
a blame fool.” Sam begin to rile up a little at this, and so he says to 
Launce, ‘* As to the fool part of the business, I’d ruther be a fool than to be 
what some folks say other folks is.” ‘‘ Ha!” cried Launce, ‘‘what do they 
say ofme?” ‘I didn’t say as nobody said nothin of you ” replied the other, 
‘but they do say mighty bad things of some folks here, and they tell of one 
man’s havin sold himself to the old’un, and if the cap fits you, why you 
may wear it.” Here Launce breathed awful hard, and looked wonderful pale, 
so Sam come out and slammed the door fast after him, and hurryin down to 
the water met Tom, who was a waitin to see what cum of it. ‘ Well’ 
says Tom— He won’t go,” says Sam, ‘‘ he’s goin to stay home all day he 
says, so let’s us be off”—off they shoved and pulled out to what we call 
now-a-days Carpenter’s rock; they baited their hooks, and sat patiently 
waiting for half an hour, catching only a few little be-galls; at last, Tom 
he got hurry struck, and wanted to go to some other ground ; they tried all the 
in shore low water rocks, but didn’t git nothin, and atlast, Sam, he was for 
goin to the upper reef; the wind didn’t blow none to speak of, altho’ it 
rained heavily, which kept the sea from runnin much, so they pulled for the 
upper reef, which is off shore, about half way between Uncle John’s and 
the Widow’s ; here they cotched some rousers, sich as you Yorkers would 
open your eyes at, but they hadn’t been there more nor an hour, when the 
wind come up, and soon was blowin a real South-easter ; this soon made the 
white caps begin to show their heads, and the old boat pitched so unmassi- 
ful, that they couldn’t tell, if the fish was a bitin or not. The rain, it come 
down wonderful, it did, so they thought they’d better pull ashore. As to 
fetchin around the pint, and gittin home, they couldn’t do it nohow, so they 
pulled right ashore and hauled the boat high and dry ; they left their fish and 
tacklin in their basket, covered with seaweed and then put acrossthe woods 
for home. It was wonderful onpleasant, walkin thro’ them are woods, 
when every tree seemed as if it was a goin to fall down right atop of them, 
the wind blew so dreadful hard. They walked on bold, and pretty soon Sam 
begin to think to himself, that Launce got the best ofthe bargain by stayin 
to home ; suddenly, the nigger he started, he did, and whispers to Sam to 
know what that fire was, in the woods down yonder. His eyes, Sam said, 
looked wonderful wild and he almost turned white. Sam, he looked, and 

sure enough there did seem to be a fire, but what was the queerest was, 
there wasn’t no noise nor nothin burnin, only, just fire on the ground ; Sam 
was frightened too, but he wasn’t a goin to let the nigger see it, so he walks 
boldly on, the other a follerin, until they got within 10 yards of the fire. 
When Sam he starts, and the nigger said afterwards, he almost turned sLAcx! 
‘*Tom” says he, very softly, ‘‘come here.”—* Oh, de Lord, what’s de mat- 
ter?” ‘* Why, darn my body, if I didn’t see just at that minute, that Wolf 
Launce on the other side of the fire, and Old Scratch along with him.” 
‘* Hush, don’t say de name of de odder gembleman” says Tom. They was 
both dredful frightened, but they was more curious than afeerd it seems, for 
they crept up nearer, and then sure enough, they seed Launce’s dog, lookin 
like one of the devil’s own pups squattin right in the fire and on the far side 
of it was Launce and a critter all over fur like a bear, with two horns and 
a darnation wonderful long tail. This here thing spoke first; says he, 
** Launce, old fellow, it’s my opinion (taking a drink out of a horn he car- 
ried) it’s just my opinion I’ve given you grace enough, I think it’s just ten 
years, since you did that, (I won’t say what) and our bond was, that if I got 
you clear from your reward, (ahem! and another drink) you was to sell your- 
selfto me body and soul at the end of eight year, and if I choosed to let you 
be any longer after that, why, you was to be payable on demand, (another 
swig.) Now, you’ve done about all the mischief you can in this world, and 
that ain’t much, for I’m be d—” here the pevi1, (for it wasn’t no one else, 
Sam know’d) checked himself and said “ blessed,” instead of the other word 
—‘‘May I be blessed if that dog o’yourn, or rather mine, ain’t served me bet- 
ter than what you have, (moretoddy.) What have you got to say Launce, 
why | shouldn’t claim you ?” here the devil begun to grin and leer mity 
ugly, as if he thought he was stickin a hot pitchfork into Launce’s hind 
quarters already. Launce he looked dredful down in the mouth and begun 
{Oo mutter and mumble, but the devil he stamped on the ground and a big 
hole opened, into which all the fire sunk down, but left the dog sittin on 
nothin asit were. The devil he rubbed his hands and whistled to him, and 
he jumped (off o’nothin, mind you) right over to where his master stood. 
The devil pinted over to where Launce’s house was, and the dog streaked 
— over that way. He then tooka wonderful long drink and emptied his 
orp, Which he threw down. 8am said, he seed plain that the devil was 
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pretty drunk, by thistime. He staggered 
time was come, and catchin a tight grip ahold of his throat, he sunk right 
thro’ the hole along with him : a big smoke rose up, and then the ground 
closed in again and there Wasn’t no signs of a fire havin been there at all. 
Sam and Tom they come out and stepped along dredful careful not to tread 
where the hole had been. Sam picked up the horn which the devil had 
throwed down and then they both made straight tracks for home. They 
got there about dusk, and there they seed Launce’s house afire and burnin 
like all possessed; the neighbors said that Launce himself was in it, for 
they was sure they seed him a few minutes before at one of the windows. 
Sam and Tom winked at one another, as much as to say, we know better 
than that. After the fire burnt out, they told the whole story to the folks, 
which most on ’em laughed at, and said Sam and Tom had been a drinkin. 
But then Tom he had the drinking cup which the devil dropped, this was 
proof positive. Anyway, all the folks was glad that they had got rid of 
Launce. The dog come back jist before the fire bust out, they said, and he 
staid around the place ever so long after doin all sorts of mischief among 
the hens and chickens. They tried to shoot him, but couldn't do it, and as 








for hanging him every sensible person knew that he was one of the devil’s | 
imps, and didn’t like to lay their hands on him nohow, so th ey grinned and | 


bore it, till one day the dog absquatulated. Tom was afraid to keep thecup 
he picked up (niggers always is superstitious) and s0 he gave it to Sam 
Carpenter, who used to take his toddy out of it for awhile, but one day 
some of the folks persuaded him to heave it into the water. Lord a massy, 
how it hissed and steamed ; it made the water, for as much as a yard all 
around where it fell, bile like a teakettle. Howsumever Sam himself was 
glad to git rid on it, and now as all traces of the old ’un was gone, every 
body felt better and lived easier. Sam used to swear that he seed the ghost 
of Launce walkin in the woods one dark night, with his gun and the same 
old dog, but nobody b’lieved him. Sam outlived all the other settlers and 


used to tell the story so often, addin a little every time, that when he got 

quite old, nobody b’leived it atall. Whether it’s true or no, I’ve often heerd 

it told as sich, and I myself b’leeve every word of it. 
March 17, 1845. 


THAT BULL-FIGHT AT EAST BOSTON. 
Written for the “Spirit of the Times,” by an Ex-Editor. 
On Tuesday, April Ist, the following terrific announcement appeared in 


the ‘* Boston Daily Times :’— 
Infamous.—The rumors that have, for some days past, been rife touching 


FRANK EL.Liorr. 


the proceedings of certain Spanish gentlemen temporarily residing in this | 


city, have at length assumed a tangible shape, and we are informed in fact, 
that a bona fide Bull fight will take place publicly this afternoon, at the 
Archery Ground, East Boston. 

We trust the city authorities will promptly interfere to prevent the per- 
petration of this outrage. The getters up of this affair, are not citizens, 
are not speculators, for they are wealthy, and independent, and as they 
come directly from, and are to return immediately to, a country where they 
enjoy their brutal national sport unmolested, they can have no motive but 
to brave our ordinances, and insult the moral feeling of the community. 

This degrading spectacle must not be permitted ; but if so, we trust that 

8 + tg * 
none of our fellow citizens, at least none of our respectad/e fellow citizens 
will be beguiled into witnessing the torture of a dumb animal by the allure- 
ment held out of a free admission. There are portions of the Union, we 
are sorry to say, Where mere idle curiosity would attract multitudes to wit- 
ness such a show who secretly condemned its cruelty and tendency ; but we 
believe that there is enough of the old Puritan leaven left in our own po- 
pulation to frown down indignantly all attempts to introduce in our midst 
the corrupt and cruel practice of blood stained Europe. The want of space 
alone compels us to cut short our comments on this painfully interesting 
topic. 

Well, the first of April dawned, and a “high civic functionary” of the 
good old city of Boston, whose duty it is to attend to all infractions of the 
law, arose at an early hour dressed and shaved, as is his daily wont. He 
next called for the ‘* Times,” his earliest matin reading, and there perused 
the above announcement, with feelings it would be impossible to depict. 
Seizing his hat, and rushing furiously from the house, on foot, for a parti- 
cular reason, he repaired to the basement room, (east end) of the City 
Hall, where he summoned around him his confidants and staff, and confided 


to them the astounding intelligence on which he had just pounced himself | 


Pursuant to his own promptings, and the advice of his own friends, an order 
was immediately issued for the muster of forty police officers, (/) armed 
cap a pie and prepared for the combat & /outrance. The martial hero ad- 
dressed them. In brief terms he related the cause of the call, the duty as- 
signed them, the dangers they would encounter, and the mode of overcom- 
ing them. He appealed to the patriotism, and the indisputable and untried 
valor of guardians of their country’s peace and honor. His words pierced 
the ears of is auditors like fiery arrows. 

‘“My friends and fellow laborers,” said he, ‘‘ the hour has approached 
when you will have an opportunity of signalizing your devotion to your 
country’s interest. I have long prayed for it, not with the less devotion in 
that I shall not be a sharer of your dangers, though in spirit I shall yet be 
with you. You will repair to the East Boston ferry. Here is wherewithal 
to pay your scot. You will crossthat perilous stream. At the first door of 
second street, turning from the main street (or via saera) to the right, you 
will find a grocery. There ‘ wood up.’ In revolutionary times there are 
no temperance pledges. You will again return, in good order to the main 
road, cigars alight, and batons grasped. You will advance upon the arch- 
ery ground in solid column. You wiil form before the gate. You will 
carry it at the point ofthe baton. You will there secure the bull, the 
‘Spanish gentlemen’ and the_spectators, and return to this building, and 
this apartment, like Roman victors to the capital, to receive the thanks of 
your chief, the encomiums of your mayor, and the blessing of your grateful 
fellow citizens.” 

This manly address was received with three cheers and a half. 
** high civic functionary” spoke again—his words were brief. 

** Attention! Form—line! Front! By the right flank—right face! file 
left ! forward ! march !” 


‘Tramp! tramp! how gaily they go— 
Ho!ho! for the merry, merry show !” 


It was a glorious sight to see that stern phalanx emerging from the City 
Hall, treading with proud step and firm, through Court Square, down Court 
St. State St. wheeling in to Commercial Street, marching on, until the pro- 
per turning,. when bya splendid “ right wheel” they “‘ showed front” to the 
ferry-way, and were soon on board the E. Boston ferry boat. Ply, swifty ply 
thy paddle-wheels, thou marvel of marine achievements. Bunker-Hill 
monument looks down on thee, and thy gallant freight, and nods applause 
—if granite ever did. 

The perilous gulf is passed—terra firma gained—the “‘ doggery” reached 
—the drinks achieved—and now beltold therm once more upon their 
** winding way.” They reached the Archery ground—hallowed by greased 
pole and pig and Otto Motty. The starting-post of the “* American Olym- 
piad” and its goal ! 

No waving streamers—no floating union of the American and Spanish 
flags—a spectacle they were assured privately by the ‘Editor of the 
Times” would greet their indignant eyes. All barren, sullen silence. It 
is butaruse. The enemy are “lying iow in the tall grass and pulling 
poke root.” So they charge gallantly upon the gate and carry it—the 
arena is silent, tenantless! Thy march round and round it. No bull—no 
galloping picador—no matadore—no eager spectators—no ladies—no 
‘‘ Spanish gentlemen.” Amazed, astounded, they retrace their steps. A figure 
approaches them from the entrance-gate. They halt and reconnoitre. It 
is—it is—a bull, that is—a “‘ bull nigzer.” Instantly the wretched darkey 
is surrounded. 

‘«Where’s the bull ?” 

** De bull, gemmen ?” 

“« Aye, sir—no equivocation !” 

** Dere am no bull, not as I knows of.” 

‘* Miscreant !” 

** Soft words, massa. 


The 


’Cline to tink you make de bull youself.” 








ered up to Launce, who knowed his | 


April 12. 














‘* Have you seen nothing here?” 

“‘Nuffin? T’ve seed about free hundred gemmen from de city ober here 
—Dey come to see a bull fight—but dey forgot one ting, I’spec, as well ag 
you.” 

** And what was that ?” 

“De fuss ob April. Yah! yah! yah !” 

It was well for that dark skinned African that he had learned in early 
youth to “to travel gravel.” They were after him—those hardy officers, 


** like bricks °"— 
‘‘ Murdock of Alpine prove thy speed, 
For ne’er had Alpine’s son such need.” 


He had the heels of them. Tired, worn, jaded out, in fact, the posse 
returned to the ferry, but not until the darkness of the night had shrouded 
their disgrace. They returned to the City Hall, and reported tu their 
chief. 

‘“* It was a sell,” said the spokesman. 

The marshal turned pale. 

‘ He grinned horrible a ghastly smile.” 


**I thought so” said he faintly.—‘‘I knew it in fact. It was a sell on 





you, gentlemen, not on me, I’m up totrap. Ha! ha!” 
The echoes gave back a sepulchral ‘‘ ha! ha!” Forty thumbs were placed 
on forty noses, and the little army disbanded. 
THe “ AGrep Unrr.” 





, —— 


A HUSBAND IN A HAT. 
From the French. 

This is an old story—of before the revolution. The Marquis of Continge 
was still living—a charming rowe of the regency of Louis XV—who had 
supped with Voltaire, lived with Sophy Arnould, and fought a duel with 
Richelieu—a universal man. The Marquis was not old—45 only—but his 
life of excitement had burnt like wax candles carried about, and which are 
rapidly consumed by constant movement. He was a complete man, for 
whom nothing further could be made—but a husband, or some other eqnal- 
_ly insignificant thing. Continge was rich—well at the Court—passed for 
clever, for he had for five years had a man of Letters for his Secretary, and 
so adulation everywhere awaited him. All marriageable damsels expe- 





rienced tender emotions at his appearance—the mothers praised him—the 
fathers, brothers, uncles, were charmed with him. Of the cousins only 
did he seem the personal enemy. Continge understood all this perfectly ; 
and he had been for some time thinking of settling down. In the midst 
of festivities and enjoyments, infirmities were overtaking him—elegant and 
perfumed infirmities, which he still concealed under black velvet—but 
which admonished him of the need he would have of the tender care of a 
| wife. The difficulty was in the choice. The Marquis knew the world 
well enough to understand that a young person who marries an old man, 
only marries a position in society. In those cases he knew the choice was 
determined by the fortune and the marriage outfit, and the husband is 
merely included as surplusage—an inevitable inconvenience. He had seen 
and profitted by numbers of such matches in his days of conquest. He 
thought of all this, and often scratched his head, and was lost in reflection. 
sut time passed. Delay but increased the difficulty—for the security of 
the husband is precisely in the inverse ratio of his years. At last the Mar- 
quis came to his resolution. It was toleave the matter tochance. Chance 
had often favored him, and at any rate there was originality in the scheme. 
He went to a brilliant party at the Princess de Lamballe’s. All that was 
beautiful and noble was there assembled. M. de Continge was announced. 
He entered gravely—his eyes uplifted—his sword pointing upwards—in 
short with the air of Lekain in Orestes. A general burst of laughter sa- 
luted him. Nothing disconcerted, he said, ‘‘ I come, ladies, to consult 
Destiny. Herein are an existence and the heart of a man,” and he par- 
tially opened his folded hat, which was filled with tickets. ‘* Here are an 
income of 109,000f. and a dowry; buta single one of these tickets is mark- 
ed, and it is to be the winner: approach, ladies, and draw.” The young 
persons, entering into the joke, and unsuspicious of the nature of the lot- 
tery, surrounded him, and each drewaticket. The marked one was drawn 
by Mademoiselle de Morepoix, a handsome brunette of twenty-five. ‘* Ma- 
demoiselle,” said the Marquis, seriously, ‘‘ what you have won is a hus- 
band. I put myself and my fortune into this hat; accept the one and the 
other, for both belong to you.” At first there was laughing, but it was 
seen the thing was in earnest; and Mademoiselle. who was not rich, and 
had sighed in vain for some time, swooned with delight. ‘Three years af- 
terwards, the Marquis was an emigrant in Germany, and his wife was in 
England. N. Y. American. 





THE STAGE SEAMAN. . 

The British seaman tells those he meets to “ Belay, there,” which we 
find by a reference to a dictionary of sea terms, is makinza rope fast by 
turns round a pin or coil without hitching or seizing it. He calls his legs 
his timbers, though timbers, in nautical language, mean ribs; and he is 
continually requesting that they may be shivered. He is always either on 
terms of easy familiarity with his captain, or particularly mutinous, and of- 
ten in love with the same young lady as his superior officer, whom, in con- 
sequence of their affections clashing, he generally cuts down to a mere hull, 
as he technically expresses it. He calls every elderly person a grampus, 
and stigmatizes as a land-lubber every individual whose pursuits do not 
happen to be nautical. When at sea, though only a common sailor, the 
stage tar isthe most important personage in the vessel: and the captain 
frequently retiresto the side of the ship—sitting, probably on a water-bar- 
rel, inorder to leave the entire deck at the service of the tar, while he in- 
dulges in a naval hornpipe. The dramatic seaman usually wears patent 
leather pumpsand silk stockings, when on active service ; and, if we are 
to believe what he says, he is in the habit of sitting most unnecessarily on 
the main-top-gallant cross-trees in a storm at midnight, forthe purpose ol 
thinking of Polly. When he fights, he seldom condescends to engage less 
than three at a time ; and ifthe action has been general a minute before, 
he has the field all to himself, as if by general consent, directly he evinces 
any disposition fora combat. If there is a battle, he wins it personally, 
without the aid of any body else ; and he treats the admiral as if he were 
a mere cypher—as, in fact, he is, for he generally comes in, after all is 
over, at the head of his staff, to promote the British seaman, and to tell him 
that his country owes him a debt of everlasting gratitude. Ifthe tar isa 
married man, he invariably leaves his Polly without the m2ans of paying 
her rent; and, when he returns, he generally Gnds her rejecting the dis- 
honorable proposals of a manin possession, who is making advances either 
on his own account or as the agent of a libertine landlord. In these cases 
the British seaman pays out the execution with a very large purse heavily 
laden at both ends, which he indignantly flings at the shark, as he figur- 
atively calls the brokers man, who goes away without counting the mo- 
ney or giving any receipt for it. The stage tar sometimes carries papers In 
his bosom, which, as he cannot read, he does not know the purport of, and 
though he has them, he has never thought it worth while to get anybody to 
look at them, but he generally pulls them out in the very nick of time, in 
the presence of some old nobleman, who glances at them, and exclaims, 
““My long lost son!” at the same time expanding his arms for the tar to 
rush into. Sometimes he carries a miniature, and finds in some titled dame 
'a mother to match it, or pulls up the sleeve of his jacket and shows a stain 
| of port-wine upon his arm, and convicts a conscience-stricken steward of a 
| long train of villanies. At the close of his exploits it is customary to bring 
|in the union-jack (nobody knows why it is introduced or where#it comes 


from) and to wave it over his head, to the air of ‘* Rule Britannia.” 
Cruickshank’s Table Book. 








YANKEE “ PROFESSORS.” 


| We not long since related the story of a ‘‘raise” which a “ hard up” 


Yankee made in New Orleans, by starting a ‘‘ Guessing Institute.” We ad- 
mired the ingenuity of our hero, but equally do we laud that of his first 
cousin, who, according to the Cattaragus Whig, found himself on his way 
West, minus of cash, after his arrivol at the flourishing and beautiful vil- 
lage of Painesville, Ohio. Our Yankee traveller, being keen at whistling, 
perambulated the village with his hands stuck in his empty pockets, whist- 
ling a variety of national airs, much to the amusement of all. Seeing that 
his employ “ took ” with the multitude, he set himself up as a teacher o! 
the Science of whistling, and reasoned very gravely, that as multitudes 
would whistle, it would be well for them to learn the science, rightly judg- 
ing, that what ought to be done at all, should be done well—i. e. upon 
scientific principle. He believed that there were far more persons who 
could learn this science, than was generally supposed—that there was no 
reason why the female sex, with acknowledged better voices than males, 
should be denied the privilege of whistling ; and descanted largely upon the 
advantage to be derived from a thorough knowledge of the science. In —_ 
a school was started at once, and many a young limb of the law, medica! 
student and clerks, with their ladies, were subscribers. The price was 


fixed at fifty cents per couple, and always paid in advance, by which our 
Yankee friend well spliced his pockets. = es f 
The evening of the first lesson arrived—and with it a goodly a 
gents and ladies, at a hotel, waiting the promised in truction. The preli- 
mary observation was made, that no one would be assured of any improve- 





ment, without they carried out the precise instructions, and obeyed the 
' commands of the teacher. 
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A'l were standing upon the floor, upon the tiptoe of expectation, when 
our Yankee gave forth his first with great gravity :—‘* P 
to pucker?” All anticipated the next command, “ pucker /?—and instant- 
ly a roar of laughter shook the house to its foundation. 

It is unnecessary to say that the next day our Yankee traveller was seen 
we ding his way Westward, with full pockets, and whistling many a merry 
tun2, while those who had taken their first lesson in the science of whist- 
ling, were hailed at every turn of the street, with the by-words—“‘ Prepare 
to pucker !°—** pucker !” 





THE WAYS OF WINE MERCHANTS. aot 
“There, now sir! to prove how much gentlemen may be mistaken, I as- 
sure you, sir, as I’m a honest man, I never had but two sorts of wine in my 
cellar—port and sherry.” 
‘* How! when I myself have tried your claret, your ‘ 
‘“ Yes, sir, my claret, sir. One is obliged to give a gentleman every thing 
they ask for, sir. Gentlemen who pay their money, sir, have a right to be 
served with whatever they please to order, sir; especially the young gen- 
tlemen from Cambridge, sir. Ill tell you* how it was, sir. I never would 
have any wines in my house, sir, but port and sherry, because I know them 





to be wholesome wines, sir; and this 1 will say, sir, my port and sherry | 


# were—the—very—est—I could procure in all England” 

** How ! the best?” ‘ ’ 

“ Yes, sir—at the price I paid for them. But to explain the thing at 
onze, sir. You must know, sir, that I hadn’t been long at the business 
when I discovered that gentlemen knew a very litUle about wine, but that if 
they didn’t find some fault or other they would appear to know much less; al- 
ways excepting the young men from Cambridge, sir, and they are excellent 

judges! {And here Burley’s little eyes twinkled a humorous commentary 
on the concluding words of his sentence.] Well, sir, with respect to my 
dinner wines, I was always tolerably safe ; gentlemen seldom find fault at 
dinner ; so Whether it might happen to be Madeira, pale sherry, or brown, 
or”’-———— 

‘Why, just now yoy told me you had but two sorts of wine in your cellar.” 

“ Very true, sir; port and sherry, But this was my plan, sir: if any one 
ordered Madeira—from one bottle of sherry take two glasses of wine, which 
replace by two glasses of brandy, and add thereto a slight squeeze of the 
lemon: and this I found to give general satisfaction ; especially to the young 
gentlemen of Cambridge, sir. But, upon the word of an honest man, I 
could scarcely get a living profit by my Madeira, sir, for I always used the 
best brandy. 
nice pure water, in the place of the same quantity of wine, made what I 
used to call my delicate pale. (By the bye, a squeeze of lemon added to 
that, made a very fair Bucellas, sir,—a wine not much called for now, sir; 
and for my old brewn sherry, a deetle burnt suzar was the thing. It looked 
very much like sherry that had been twice to the East Indies, sir; and, in- 
dee !, to 1ay customers who were very particular about their wines, I used 
to serve it as such.” 

* But, Mr. Burley, wasn’t such a proceeding of a character rather-————?”’ 

**{ oss what you would say, sir; but I knew it to bea wholesome wine 
at bottora, sir. But my port was the wine which gave me the most trouble. 
Gentiemen seldom azree about port, sir. One gentleman would say, ‘ Bur- 
ley, I don’t like this wine—it is too heavy.’ ‘ Is it, sir? I think I can fiad 
you a lighter.” Out went a glass of wine, and in went a glass of water. 
‘ Well, sir,’ P'd say, ‘how ds you approve of that? * Why—um—no ; 
{ can’t say > «Ll understand, sir; you like an o/der wine—sojter. | 
think I can please you, sir.” Pump again. ‘ Now, sir,’ says I, wiping the 
decanter with a napkin, and triumphantly holding it to the light; ‘try this, 
if you please.” ‘ That’s it, Burley, that’s the very wine—bring another bot- 
tle of the same.’ But one can’t please every body the same way, sir. Some 
gentlemen would complain of my port as being too poor—without body— 
In went one glas3 of brandy. If that didn’t answer, ‘ Ave, gentlemen,’ s1ys 
I,‘ { kaow what will please yon—you like a fuller-bodied, rougher wine. 
Out went two or three glasses of brandy. This used to be a very favorite 
Wine—ut owly with the youag gentlemen from Cambridge, sir.” 

* And your claret.” 

**\My good, whelesome port again, sir. 
in, one pioch of tartaric acid, two ditto oris-powder. 
little brandy ; for a lighter claret, more water.” 

‘* But how do you contrive about Burgundy ?” 

* That was my claret, sir, with from three to six drops of berzamont, 
according as a gentleman liked a full flavor or a delicate flavor. As for 
champazae, sir, that, ef course, I made myself.” 

‘* tiow do you mean ‘ of course,’ Burley ?” 

“ Lord, sur,” said he, with an innocent, yet wagzish look, “surely every 
body makes his owa champagne—else what CAN become of all the goose- 
Christmas Festivities. 





Three wines out, three waters 
For a fuller claret, a 


berries. 


ISRABL PUTNAM. 
n these little sketches we do not propose to be profound; only talka- 
tive, charity, andsimple. As we have very little space this week, for this 
feitire, we shall continue our subject without heediess preface. 

Putnam’s early days were spent as those of most boys placed in his 
situation in life. One of his favorite amusements was “ bird nesting,” a 
crucl and useless custom, followed in all country places with a ferocity 
perfectly atrocious, These hunts for nests were followed in company; but 
Putnam was always the leader of the band. 

)n one oceasion he and his companions came across a fine nest which 
lodged on a frail branch of a very high tree. The free stood apart from the 
others, and was difficult of climbing. Besides this, it was evident that no 
pole, or contrivance, would answer the purpose of getting the nest—there 
was no way of obtaining it save by venturing upon the braach, which, nine 
chances to ten, would break under the weight of the robber. No one would 
venture, 

Putnim regarded the nest and limb in silence, for some moments, and at 
length said— 

** That bird has all the qualities of a soldier. It has completely fortified 
its home. i'll wager there is nota boy for tea miles round that could get 
that nest.” : 

All agreed with hiin. 

“Pll try it,” said he, deliberately taking off his jacket and rolling his 
vantaloons up to his knees. 

_ The little knot of boys attempted to dissuade him; but to no purpose. 
Go he would. 

** iil fancy that one of the King’s strongholds,” said Putnam, ‘‘ and may 
[ be shot if 1 don’t come of victor.” 

The tree was ascended—the limb gained. Putnam placed his foot on it, 
and it cracked, while the old bird flew off with asharp cry, and remained 
describing circles round the tree, and uttering touching complaints. 

** Bah }” said Putnam, ‘‘ do you not prey on our fields?) Do you not tax 
us for your support? Do you not take our goods against our will, just like 
the King ?,’ 

He ventured a foot further on the limb. 
murmur arose from the boys below. 
and reached towards the nest. 
and Putnam persevered. His fingers touched the wished for prize, and just 
as he cried1—* I’ve got it,” the liinb broke clear off, and he fell; but not to 
the ground. His pantaloons caught in one of the lower branches and his 
head hung downwards. 

** Put, are you hurt?” asked one of the boys. 

‘- Not hurt,” answered the undaunted heart ; ‘‘ but sorely puzzled how to 
get down.” , 

** We can’t cut away the limb because we have no knife.” 

** 1 can’t stay here till you get one.” 

** We'll strike a light and burn the tree down.” 

** Aye, and smother me in the smoke. That won’t do.” 

There was a boy named Randall in the group, who was noted for being a 


It bent low, and a warning 


crack marksman, and who afte rery bravely itnam’s side. | = 
’ afterwards fought very bravely at Putnam's side. | should seek to lean upon you for life, or that one should seek you as a lo- 


Him Putnium addressed: 

6 ~ Randall there’s a ball in your rifle.” 

“e es.” 

“6 _ you see that very little limb that holds me here 2” 

“é C had 

** Fire at it.” 

** What, to cut you down ?” 

** Of course.” 

‘** But | might strike your head.” 

*“* Shoot. Better blow out my brains than s2e me die here, which I shal 
in fifteen minutes. Shoot. . 

** But you will fall.” i 

‘* Jim Randall will you fire 7” e 

The sharp crack of the rifle rang through the forest—the splinters few- 
and Putnam fell upon the ground. He was severely bruised; but laughed 


the matter off, and nothing more was thought of it. 4 
Phree days after Putnam met Randall and the rest, and, taking the nes 
from his pocket, said— oe 


‘‘ Here is the nest. I said I would have it or perish ;:but I went alone, 
because I determined no one should see me fall and aid me-to escape the 
co nsequences,” ‘Se 

The same indomitable spirit was displayed in that instance as in the 
perilous leap and the many other dangerous and daring exploits, perforined 


by the gallant man in his efforts for the ascendancy of the cause of Liberty. 
Noah’s Messenger. 


As to the pale and brown sherry, sir, a couple of glasses of 


Putnam put his knee to the branch, | 
The limb broke partially—a shout below— | 








| rald, double breastpin, set in gold. 
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from New Orleans, gives the following 

You can buy ing in New Orleans, (which is the case I believe in 
most southern and western cities,) for less thana “ picayune,” one-six- 
teenth of a dollar. Coppers are hardly known; and “ nhine-pence”—Boston 
currency—pass indiscriminately for ‘‘ bits” of one-eighth ofa dollar. I 
was amused at a little incident which I saw on board one of the western 
boats. ; 

A man from the North tried to pass ten coppers upon a ‘‘ Sucker,” a 
native of Illinois, for a dime. 

‘* What be they ?” inquired the Sucker, turning over the coppers in un- 
feigned isnorance. 

**T calculate they are cents,” replied the Northerner—* can’t you read ?” 

**T reckon not,” said the other; “and what’s more old hoss, I allow I 
don’t want to. What is cents, mister.” 

“If vow to the judges,” said the Northerner, “‘youare worse than the 
heathen! Cents is money, sartin! Ten of them are worth one dime. Don’t 
you see it says **E. Pluribus Unum”—that’s the Latin for ‘* Hail Colum- 
bia!’ and here it’s inscribed, one cent.” 

**Look a here stranger,” responded the Sucker, putting the thumb of his 
right hand into his ear, and inclining his fingers forward, ‘* you may run 
that saw ona Hoosier, or a Wolverine, but I’m dod rotted if you Yankee me 
with the contusive stuff.” 

And he marched off to the social hall, to indulge ina drink of corn whis- 
key, in compliment to his own sagacity. 


1 Hunting Adventure.—Amongst the company who joined the hounds 
oa Wednesday last, in the vicinity of Keswick, wa3 a little boy by the name 
of Williamson, whose parents reside at Avolethwaite-under-Skiddaw, and 
so wrapped-upan the chase had the little fellow been that he continued his 
pursuit until pight-fall, at which time he was last seen near the summit of 
Skidiw, apparently bending his course homeawards, but in this direction it 
would appear, he had not long continued. Night cam2 on, and the non- 
appearance of the tiny sportsman at the home of his father naturally created 
the greatest uneasiness, and especially as the night was wild and stormy. 
In the morning, however, the only hope of the little fellow’s safety vanished 
on the distracted parents learning that their son had not taken up his night's 
lodging with any of the parties who had joined in the chase, and that he 
was last seen a little before dark near the top of Skiddaw. The whole po- 
pulsation of the neighborhood instantly voluntered their services to aid in 
the search Gor the remains of the lost boy, as his outliving the storm of 
such a night and in such a situation was regarded as next to impossible. 
Accordingly, on Thursday forenoon, scores of persons were szen upon the 
breast of the gigantic Skiddaw, wending their way in all directions, and pry- 
ing into every ravine, creek, andcorner into which it was thought probable 
the lost youth might have fallen or sought shelter from the inclemency of 
the weather. Search was long and fruitless, but at length one of the party 
chanced to reach the shooting-box of General Wyndham, situate in the 
centre of Skiddaw Forest, where, to his utter amazement, the object of 
his search was just quitting his bed of straw, and as soon as the journey 
over the snow-covered mountain could be accomplished, the lost youth was 
restored to his sorrowing parents, whose grief for the supposed melancholy 
bereavement of a favorite son was instantly converted into joy. The ac- 
count the little wanderer gives of his night’s adventure on Skiddaw its brief. 
He says that when on the very summit of the mountain, the two lakes, 
Derwent and Bassenthwaite, appeared to him no larger than two small 
tarns, which, added to the whole face of the country being covered with 
snow, so deceivod him that he imagined he was looking to the eastward 
instead of down into the vale of Crossthwaite, and under this impression 
turned round and bent his steps, in the opposite direction. After wandering 
for some time, until completely exhausted, lie espied the uninhabited shoot- 
inz-box of General Wyedham, to which he repaired, and having gained ad- 
mission into an out house, where a quantity of straw had been deposited, 
he instantly crept amongst it, and worn out with fatigue of the day’s chase 
and his bewillered wanderings amongst the saew, he presently fell asleep, 
and enjoyed several hours of uninterrupted repose. 

Cumberland Pacquet. 

Soft and Hard.—Tihese two antithetical words, besides their ordinary 
meaning, have,in Missouri,a political signification. In that State the de- 
mocratic party are divided into ** hards” and “softs.” The former advocate 
an exclusively metallic currency: the latter are in favor of a State Bank. 
Mentatly and physically, no doubt, the re are many sofis among the ‘“‘hards,” 
and many Aards among the “ softs.” 

Yesterday a young six-footer from Missouri was strolling carelessly along 
the Levee, whistling “ Jenny, get your hoe-cake done,” looking at the sights 
that passed in panoramie view, as it were, before him, though not taking of 
anything a very minute view, except it wasa dandy with his face covered 
over with black hair, who passed along, and at whom he laughed outright, 
ejaculating, ** Well, I swar’, if I didn’t take that ’ere critter when I saw him 
first to be a Jar in breeches !” 

He had not gone far, flinging out his legs as he would the oars of his flat- 
boat, When he was accosted by one of those fellows who go about s2eking 
for green ones to fleece. This fellow, looking very mysterious, put his hand 
inside the breast of his coat and pulled out what seemed to be a flashy, eme- 
He motioned the Missourian to him 
with a kind of confidential, stage gesture, and asked him, in a semi-sup- 
pressed voice, if he would not buy that—he would get the greatest kind of a 
barzain of it. 

The materials of the pin, or pins, we need not tell our readers, instead of 
being emerald and gold, were stained glass and lacquered brass. This fact 
the Missourian knew at a glance, though he affected to be quite unconsci- 
ous of it. He went on to bargain for it, till the sharper consented to give it 
for five dollars, though if he were not hard up, he said, and if his shirts 
were not seized for his board, he would not give it for forty. 

“Well, I hain’t cot less thanaten dollar bill of the Missouri Bank,” said 
the Missourian ; * it’s good as gold, though—never suspended—and, as I’m 
a ‘soft,’ you see, I prefer it to spec e.” 

**O, you’re a ‘soit,’ are you ?” said the sharper. 

** T reckon I am,” said the young Missourian. 

** Well, do you know, I thought you were,” said the sharper ; ‘* now isn’t 
that strange ?” 

‘** Very !” said the Missourian, handing over the ten dollar bill, and receiv- 
ing the brass pin and five silver dollars. 

They parted. Thesharper carried away a counterfeit ten dollar bill—for 
such was the one given him by the Missourian—the latter returned to his 
boat, told how he bit the biter, and treated ail hands out of the profits of the 
trade. 

‘The cussed scamp,” said he, ‘* took me to be a soft; but I reckoa he 
found me a hard.” N. O. Picayune. 


Old Maids.—Now here is a plain, straight forward, sensible article from 
the Brooklyn Star. Wehave always respected and ‘‘cottoned,” to a lady 
of mature age and in a good state of pre3zrvation before a re ziment of mis- 
ses, in What Cleopatra calls their “ green and salad” days : 

My dear sir, if you ever marry, marry an old maid—a good old maid— 
who is serious, and simple, and true. I hate these double-minded misses, 
who areall the time hunting after a husband. I tell you that when a wo- 
man gets to be twenty-eight, she settles into a calm—rather she ‘anchors 
in deep waters, and safe from shore. There never was a set, or class, or 
community of persons so belied, as these ancient ladies. 

Look upon it as no reproach to a woinan that she is not married at thirty 
or thirty-tive. Above all, fall not into the vulgar notion of romances, and 
shallow wits—unlearned in women’s hearts, because they never had the 
love of a true woman—that these are continually laying in wait to catch 
bachelor’s hearts. For one woman who has floated into the calm of her 
years, who is anxious to fix you, I will find you fifty maidens in their teens, 
and just out, who lay a thousand saares to entrap you, and with more cold- 
blooded intent—for which is worse, that one of singleness of purpose 


ver, to excite jealousy in others, or asa last resort ? 

Marry a healthy, well-bred woman, between twenty-eight and thirty-five, 
who is inclined to love you, and never bewilder your brains with suspicions 
about whether she has intentions on you or not. This is the rock of vanity 
upon which many a man has wrecked his best feelings and truest incli- 
nations. Our falseness, and the falseness of society, and more than all, the 
false and hollow tone of language upon this subject, leave very little cour- 
age for a straightforward and independent course in the matter. What 
matter if a woman likes you, and shows that she does, honestly, and wishes 
to marry you?—the more reason for self congratulation but not for vanity. 
What matter if she be young or not, so she be loveable? I won’t say what 
matter if she be plain or not—for everybody knows that that is 20 matter 
where love is, though it may have some business in determining the senti- 
ment. I don’t know what has led me into this course of remark. The 
last thing I should have expected on sitting down to write, is, that I should 
have fallen into a lecture on matrimony. I am not an old maid myself, yet ; 
but I have a clearer eye to their virtues thaaI have had, and begin to feel 
how dignified a woman may be “ia her loneness—in her loneness—and 
the fairer for that loneness.” You may think it is bespeaking favor and 
patience with a vengeance. 


Hunting in France.—The Princess’ Stag-hounds meet every Monday, 
either at St. Germain’s, or at Marley. At Rambouillet, however, there are 
two meets twice a week, Tuesdays and Fridays, the hounds belonging to a 
society of noblemen. ‘This season the sport has been better than ever 


oo 
The most conspicuous and enterprising sportsmen are the is Mac 
Mahon and Count Frederick de la Grange; there is a fine pack of fifty-five 
thorough-bred hounda, with eight-whippers-in. ~The chase continues on 
an average about three hours; of eight days’ hunting this year a stag was 
killed each day. On the 2ist ult., a fine hind was captured after a chase of 
not less than twenty seven miles ; there was only one huntsman in at the 
take. In addition to the above named two noblemen, there were in the 
hunt, Count St. Aldegonde, Marquis de la Ferté, Duc d’Uzés, Marshal 
Grouchy, Marquis Pracontal, Marquis de Perthuis, Count de la Briffe, Count 


de Bernis, Count de Plaisance, and Count Meriaville. 
London Sunday Times. 


Lady Seymour, (whose title of the “ Queen of Beauty,” at the Eglin- 
ton tournament, has followed her to Paris) goes out regularly with the Duc 
de Nemours’ stag-hounds, and excite very great notice amongst the French 
from the boldness of her ladyship’s riding. -A lady on horseback, which 
they somewhat appropriately denominate an amazone, isa rarity in France, 
but for one to join like a true Diana, in the Chase, is an event of very rare 
occurrence indeed. On the 20th ult. there was an exeellent day’s sport. 
Lady Seymour rode a horse lent her bythe Russian Prince de Labanoff; 
her ladyship, during the day, rode up to the hounds, and was in at the death. 
Besides the three Princes de Nemours, Joinville, aud d’Aumale, there were 
at the meet, Count d’Aquila, Prince Labanoff, Counts de Plaisance, Grefluhl, 
de Nicolay, d’Hautpool, and a numerous field of other persons of distinc- 
tion. Tb. 





The New Game Laws3.—The French journals are daily filled with cases 
of great severity arising from the new laws relating to game, and much ex- 





citement prevails in most parts of the country. At the Court Royale at 
Nancy, two convictions have just taken place, where greyhounds being 


‘found loose on the highway have been pronounced as “‘ sporting,” and that 
| their owners were responsible for it. 


In one instance, it was remarkable 
that the owner was driving in his cabriolet along the highway, and the dog 
running by its side. Notwithstanding the master was convicted the same 
as if he had coursed at a prohibited season. 


Ax You a Circumstance.—‘‘Pete, | want toax you a circumstance ?” 

** Make a brake, niggar.”” 

** Why is a niggar’s head like a U. States’ Omnibus ? 
up ?” 

** Wouldn’t do nothin’ else.” 

** Cause dey carry passengers outside.” 

** Mr. Niggar, dis will ’mortalize you.” 


Does you guys him 


** T say, Mr. Impudence, what are you doing with your hand in my pock- 
et ??—** | axes your pardon, master, but in this here cold vether von scarce- 
ly knows vere von puts his ’and.” 


“*T am afraid,” said aladyto her husband, ‘that I am a goingto have a 
stiff neck.” ‘* Not at all improbable, my dear,” replied her spouse, *‘ I 
have seen strong symptoms of it ever since we were married.” 

Law of Kindness.—We are but passengers of a day, whether it is ina 
stage-coach, or the immense machine of the universe. In God’s name, 
thea, why should we not make the way as pleasant to each other as possi- 
ble? Short as our journey is, it is long enough to be tediousto him who 
sulks in his corner, sits uneasy himself and elbows his neighbour to make 
him uneasy also. 

A Would-be-gentleman, the other day, called at the Post-O Tice, Lough- 
borough, and displayed his ignorance of Natural History or the French lan- 
guage, or both, by requesting to be supplied with a stamped antelope ! 

A Calculating Lover.—A young man, in an adjoining town, (says the 
Chicazo Democrat,) was mightily smitten with the beauty of a young lady 
whose father bad a suit at law which must forever make or break him, and 
** popped the question.” She answered him in the affirmative, and was 
expressing a desire for immediate marriage, when he thus interrupted her, 
‘IT can have the refusal of you for six months, can’t 1.” 





New Publications, ete. 





Botlon Abbey in the Oiden Time.—A very superb copy of this celebrated 
picture of Edwin Landseer’s, has just been published in this city by Mr. 
Neaue, 56 Carmine street. It is engraved in mezzotinto by T. Doney, 
and is one of the most beautiful specimens of art ever executed in this coun- 
try, reflecting the very highest credit upon the parties concerned in its 
publication. 

The Harpers, of this city, have sent us this week, No. 49 of their * Li- 
brary of Select Novels,” being a translation by Mary Howitt, from the 
Danish, of The Improvisatore. Also No. 6, of their ‘ Pocket edition of 
Select Novels,” being The Jdncient Régime, by James. Also Nos. 45 and 
46 of their illustrated edition of .Shakspeare, in which ** Lover’s Labor 
Lost” is commenced. Also No. 23, of their illuminated and new pic- 
torial Bible. 

The Appietron’s, 209 Broadway, have sent us Dr. Frost's Book of the 
Army, which is illustrated by a great number of engravings similar to those 
given in the ‘* Book of the Navy,” by the same author, and several portraits 
on steel. This work comprises a general military history of the United 
States, and will commend itself to general favor. 

W. H. Cotyer, 5 Hague Street, has sent us The Foster Brothers, a ro- 
mance translated from the Swedish of Emilie Carlen, by C. B. Burkhardt, 
of this city. 

The second number of the 4merican Quarterly Journal of Agriculture 
and Science, conducted by Dr. E. Emmons, of Albany, and Dr. A. J. 
Prime, of Newburgh, has reached us. It is a new publication of greay 
merit. The number before us is for April, May and June, it is very hand- 
somely printed at the steam press of Van Benthuysen & Co., of Albany, and 
is afforded at the very moderate price of three dollars per annum, 

Fr. Fauvet Govuraun, has pre:ented us with a large octavo volume, 
containing his Lectures—explanatory of the principle of the system of 
Phreno-Mnemotechny—delivered in thiscity and Philadelphia last year. A 
gentleman recently connected with the press in this city, to whom the 
work has been submitted, has sent usa review of it, from which we quote 
the following ;— 

The work is destined to attract the attention of scientific men everywhere 
threughout the Union, and especially that of Teachers. The labor both of 
instruction and of acquisition will be incredibly diminished by the appli- 
cation of Phreno-mnemotechnic principles. Mnemonics have hitherto 
been of little use to the world in general, because they have been based on 
principles of material association. Professor Fauvel Gouraud’s system, 
being based entirely on menta/ associations, enables the student to fix ideas 
permanently and with, little trouble. Of all the lectures, we regard the 
Sixth as the most attractive, and the two first as the most useful. Many 
passages in the former-rise into impassioned eloquence, while treating of 
subjects the most interesting in nature. As soon as the subject is intro- 
duced into school asa rezular study, thousands of the rising generation 
will seize upon it with avidity, and enjoy the the benefit of its almost bound- 
less resources. ‘The author, in our opinion, merits high and respectful con- 
sideration from an enlightened public ; and we doubt not that the work, 
containing the results of his protracted and arduous labors, will meet with 
an extensive sale. 


oa — — 





The Great Pacing Match at New Orleans. 
This event came off on the 26th ult., over the Metairie Course, and re- 
sulted, like the Foot Race, precisely as we anticipated. ‘ The Unknown,” 
or “ James K. Polk”—as he is now called—won almost as easily as Gu.- 


DERSLEEVE did the “ feet” race. 


WEDNESDAY, March 26, 1845, Metairie Course, New Orleans.—Pacing Match $1000 


aside. Two mile heats, in harness, ’ 
D. Heinsohn’s ch. h. James K. Polk... ccc ee cece eee ree nnee Albert Conklin k 8 
Geo. Crain’s ch. g. Tippecanoe . . cccceccce Krank Chase.. 2 2 


" ‘Time, 5:18—6:21. 

The “* Picavune” states that there was a large attendance, and remarks— 
“‘ The winner was the favorite at 2 to 1 before the start, and we are con- 
strained to say that he won handily, although Tippecanoe came through 
the first mile of each heat, in 2:30,ahead. Jim was evidently trailing 
through all the first mile of the first heat; he then made play and won at 
his ease. 

« The second heat was more interesting. The President’s namesake led 
for the first quarter, when he broke up, and a gap of forty yards was made 
upon him. This he-made up~in going a mile further, but when on the 
back-stretch he broke again, and lost at least seventy-five yards. However, 
he subsequently struck into such a lick as cannot be beaten, and entered 
the quarter-stretch home, leading. He made a burst of speed in doing 
this, which was jndéed remarkable, and most distressing to the crowd of 
mourners, and came out an easy winner.” 
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GREAT HAVOC AMONGST THE BEAR. 


from Lafayette county, Arkansas, were in our 
mn we tow Gage tgs oot in course of a conversation on the unhappy fate 
of Bruin at various places and with different pursuers of this roug h e, 
it was remarked Mr. Newron STEELE, son of Judge Steele, of their 
ivi i iles from this place, had during the past winter 
¢ uty, living about sixty miles n chudtioash aah Te 
killed forty of this mortal enemy to hogs and civ et ‘A f y- wi ng 
k mistake, Mr. Nathaniel Trammell, one of the gentlemen in q 
eggs My ‘ hi few of the particulars. He confirmed 
tion, was interrogated touching a few tba: are 
what is stated above, and also said, that Mr. Steele — essh one ie 
sport by the last of January, as two or three weeks had elapsed sinc 

ig infcrmation. . 
mtr. Steele must have taken lessons in hunting from one Mr. Munson, of 
bear memory, who once habited about these parts. It is said that oo mE 
—now be it understood, that the genuineness of Mr. S’s bears 1s not called in 
question ; his were no doubt bona fide bears—the real varmints, and = mis- 
take—but as we were going on to tell, it is said that Munson, by dint of t “apa 
ing in a little imagination, could “get up” a first rate bear out ib = 
any black animal—and as for a black hog, why, he asked nothing bet ny 
it was so near the thing, that the difference was but a trifle, more especia iy , 
if the grunter was but partially seen through thickets and under-growths, 
at a hundred yards’ distance. . — 

‘Once upon a time,” the immortal Munson was (we believe fame ze! : 
so) pursuing the ‘even tenor of his way,” from the capital of our gon y 
parish, hence. That place is distant but two miles from this, anda “" es- 
tian feat form city to city, not much abated his natural force, for our ee 
was a great hunter in his day; at any rate, he was wont to think so, an 
that was quite enough for self-gratulation, and probably enough, wr eh 
duce many a tramp, which, but for his fame, would have been neglected. 
Well, arrived near the small stream a few hundred yards southwest of us, 
he suddenly brought up, all standing, to reconnoitre some black appearance 
which he discerned “ through the interstices,” not of silken purses, but of 
the limbs of young blackjacks, pines, and sweet-gums. ; 

«« What can it be ?” soliloquized Munson, in a half-interrogative, half-ex- 
clamatory, as well as low tone, all in a fever of anxiety, lest the * dark 
sign” in the prospect should hear him breathe. “It can’t be a bar this 
nigh town, can it?” and after remaining a moment or so in suspense, he 
concluded it was a sure-enough bear. ae 

As before said, Munson hadn’t walked far, and consequently, wasn’t tired ; 
so round he wheels, face to our neighbouring village, and returns at quite a 
different pace from that in which he came, to arouse the inhabitants, to 
their swine’s welfare, and to sport. He arrived there in a lather of perspira- 
tion, short as the distance was, and out of breath. XS 

‘Heep here, boys! hullo; every one of you that wants the fun o” helpin 
to kill a bar, and the varmint right to your hand, jest gether up your guns, 
and foller me.” : / 

The injunction, for the boys to gather up their betsies, was followed by 
those who had them, if they were within reach. Not much time, however, 
was snent in searching for firelocks, but whatever came first axes, mat- 
tocks, clubs—anything that might, as they fondly hoped, have the honor of 
dealing Bruin a blow, though it should be but one sturdy encounter—some- 
thing that would tell—was eagerly grasped and slung over the shoulder. 

And now they took up rather a confused march to the anticipated scene 
of conflict, with Captain Munson in the command, and leading. ‘‘ Come 
on, my boys, there’s fun for us, at the branch ; and inny 0’ you-uns what's 
got guns gits ahead, don’t be in too big a hurry and miss the place, for I 
know whar it is; nor don’t you shoot tords any of them that’s round, and 
hit them instid o’ the bar.” This semi-command was given running. _ 

Soon the branch and the thickets adjacent were reached. Captain 
Munson was very cautious in disposing his men round the ambushed bear, 
lest the animal, in an evil moment, should make his everlasting exit. At 
intervals, one of Munson’s “‘ boys” might be heard to whisper, audibly, “I 
see him !” and ‘* Yonder he is! don’t you see him! I see his short tail.” _ 

Every one acquainted with our village, in the least accustomed to notice 
‘“‘ live stock,” is aware that the former host of the hotel possessed a race of 
heavily-built, short-tailed, black hogs. Now, it was a large sow from the 
‘herd of swine” in question, that Munson had to the jeopardy of his peace 
ever after, mistaken for a round, fat, affectionate, embracin bear. 

The “‘ boys” were rather slow in discovering a mistake that, the sooner 
over, would be the best mended. They continued their reconnoitering, a 
hunter now and then getting a satisfactory peep at ‘‘the bear,” as the old 
sow was really thought to be, whilst she munched her acorns, ignorant of 
her danger from the legions (for the neighborhood was there by this time) 
on all sides. ; 

After due precaution, in fixing the main body of ‘* boys,” (others remain- 
ing spectators) at proper positions, the officer in command gave to an 
honored individual the word—“ Fire !” and fire he did, and down fell Mr. 
K’s best old breeder with an almost deafening ‘* wee ah !” 

The truth was not long being revealed, and the boys were ‘ homeward 
bound ” in almost ‘‘ hot haste” as they came. Scarce a word was said ; al- 
most every one seemed to be dumb; and for silence, it would well have 
passed for a second edition of the “‘ burial of Sir John Moore.” 

Things had gone on so for some time, no one having the courage to broach 
the subject of the ‘* bear hunt,” a friend would avert his eye from the eye of 
a passing friend, fearful that the story might be read there, till at last, some 
one blundered on the great adventure. It was quick over; and after this, 
the unanimous resolve seemed to be, that Munson should expiate the sin 
of mistake in being made the joke on the subject. ; 

By degrees, all became familiarized with the ‘‘ bear hunt,” insomuch that 
extras, that is to say, jokes not strictly pertaining to the matter, were con- 
stantly invented for the torture of poor Munson. A stranger would be 
wheedled off out of hearing of Munson, and the subject of ** bears,” ** hunt- 
ing,” &c. promiscuously run over, until the subject was in good plight for 
hearing yarns about hunting exploits. At a convenient juncture, Munson’s 
name would be mentioned, as a man who had seen a little in this line him- 
self, with an offer to introduce him to the veteran. It is believed that 
such offers were invariably accepted. 

Upon introducing a stranger to our hero, some two or three stout men 
had to stand by him to ward off his blows whenever a “ bear” was uttered. 
This was the only way of saving the stranger’s bacon, for left to himself, he 
wouldn’t have gone home a whole man. ‘ Mr. , let me introduce 
you to Mr. Munson. Mr. Munson—Mr. .? Tm happy of your ac- 
quaintance,” Munson would always say. The stranger would probably 
make an equally happy rejoinder, but ‘true as the needle to the pole,” 
would run into a ** Well, Mr. Munson, I’m told you’ve been a great bea— 
—‘* What ?” Munson would ask, before the sentence was complete—*‘ ’are 
hunter,” to complete what Munson had bit off, the stranger would likely 
reply, with an anxious air. Thunder and smoke ! Munson’s had ’is monkeys 
stirred up. ‘* Stand back, gentlemen! I’ll show ’im how—Let me at that 
thief o’ creation, that dars to say bar to Munson. I'll worry the life out’en 
"em.”—When the matter had come to a crisis, good policy was to lead the 
stranger away and “ fix things.” At the same time some one else would 
take Munson to the bar and /iguor him, after which he would sign and con- 
sent to the ratification of almost any treaty brought in. 

A civil Frenchman was once told of Munson’s deeds of daring. He was 
amazed. An introduction was offered and accepted. Said the man from 
the wonder-loving country—“‘ Monsieur Mansin, me understand dat you’ 
are one ver’ grand huntair of de bear.”—‘‘ Yes, and I’ll bar you, an out- 
landish, frog-eatin’, lantern-jawed rascal How dar—” “ Pardon, Monsieur, 
me no understand dis. Have de kindness to explain your behaivair,” said 
the Frenchman, somewhat incensed.—Whilst Munson was being led to the 
fountain for the oblivion of care, a mutual friend explained to the other 
party, and reciprocities were exchanged. ‘ 

Munson eventually quitted the neighborhood of the seat of justice, and 
went some where south of this. It was thought that the place had become, 
as the saying is, ‘‘ too hot to hold him,” the jokes were so frequent. But 
this is mere speculation. The last news from him is, that he is, ‘‘ gone the 
way of all flesh.” We hope Mr. Steele will sacrifice a few bear-skins, if 


nothing more, to ’pease the manes of Munson. ' 
Minden (Louisiana) Parish Journal. 

















RICH LEGISLATION. ‘ ‘ : 

We commend the following as a rich specimen of unique legislation, 
which recently transpired in the Wolverine State. Itis a report from the 
judiciary committee of the House : ; 

_ The committee on the judiciary have had under consideration, the peti- 
tion of Henry Gibbs, jr.; and other, inhabitants of the county of Clinton, 
praying that the laws of the state of Michigan may be so “simplified” as to 
co ne “within the knowledge of every person,” ‘‘ and that every man may 
be admitted to the bar.” 

Your committee hail with undisguised delight this harbinger of a political 
millenium. 2 " 

It is now some eighteen hundred years since the tocsin of monition sound- 
ed the alarm—* Wo unto you also, ye lawyers, for ye lade men with burdens 
grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves touch not the burdens with one of 
your fingers.” Luke xi. 46. 
alee teachings of wisdom have not been uncorroborated by the mas ters o 

Zz. 

Rare old Ben Jonson thus happily described them : 

** Men of that large profession that can speak 
To every cause, and things mere contraries, 
Till they are hoarse again, yet all be Law ! 


That with most quick agility can turn 
And return ; can make knots and undo them, 
Give forked counsel, take provoiking gold 
On either hand, and put it up. These men 
He knew would thrive.” 
Lord Brooke says of the profession, that 
‘* Because their ends being merely avarice, 
They wind their wits to such nimble strain 
As helps to blind the judge, not give him eyes,” 

Beaumont and Fletcher, in the “* Woman Pleased,” describes J ustice, as 
usually administered in our courts of law, to be “a cheese-monger, a mere 
cheese-mon 10 Thao ‘a heng her bandage and her scales 

‘* Weighs nothing to the world but mites a g 
And amaia stink.” ee 
The venerable Donne aptly characterizes a “ spruce young lawyer ” as 
** All impudence and tongue.” 
And few are the cities and villages of our land who cannot boast of their 
Dominie Picklock as drawn by the pencil of Old Ben— 
** Here is Dominie Picklo-k, 
My man of law, solicts all my causes, 
Follows my business, makes and compounds my quarrels, 
Between my tenants and me; sows all my strifes, 
And reaps them too ; troubles the country for me, 
And vexes any neighbor that I please.” 

If such be the general character of the profession, and who so bold as to 
gainsay it? then ought the petition to be granted, and “ all men be admitted 
to the bar ;” for an evil diffused may be rendered innocuous, as a deluded 
poison may be a useful medicine. 

If, as many have supposed, and with obvious plausibility, that the ‘* latter 
day” hath dawned upon the earth, when men shall “sit under their own 
fig trees,” why not every man become his own lawyer, plead his own cause, 
obtain justice for his own self and save his own fees ? 

Your committee would further submit whether the present system of ex- 
clusion be not a violation of that constitutional provision which inhibits 
** any man or set of men from the enjoyment of exclusive or separate privi- 
leges.” Cons. Art. 1, sec. 3. 

Under this view of the subject your committee rejoce that they are able to 
recommend the better dissolution of the monopoly of lawyership. And to 
carry out their purposes, to submit the accompanying bill, and advise its pas- 
sage as every way worthy of its transcendental state of legal perfection. 

Instead of the complex and often ridiculous forms for breaches of prom ises 
to marry, the committee would adopt the following, which may be found on 
page 17 of their bill. 

“A. B. complainsof C. D. for not marrying her, according to his agree- 
ment, and claims damages to the amount of $500; offers to take judgment for 
$200 rather than litigate. 

This form may be easily varied to suit the case. If circumstantial detail 
be preferred, the whole story may be told in few words. Thus in ca-2 of 
assault and battery : “* X. Y.complains of Z. &c. for kicking him “ where he 
lived” —didn’t like it—tore his trowsers—bruised his skin—wounded his 
honor, and exposed his shame. X. Y. demands $5,00 for his honor, $1,00 
for his trowsers and 25 cents for the plaster: rather than to litigate will 
take fifty cents for the whole.” 

Your committee are so convinced of the justice, propriety, enconomy, 
safety, and popularity of the above system, that they unhesitatingly advise 
the passage of the bill, and ask to bedischarged from a further consideration 
of the subject. W. Norman Mac Leon, Chairman. 








SNEEZING. 
Like a dog and a tin kettle, 
Like a bill a man can’t settle, 
Like a hat without a crown, 
Like a bottle upside down, 
Like a coat that doesn’t fit, 
Like a piece of would-be wit, 
Like a pot of ale that’s dead, 
Or like pasteboard gingerbread, 
Like the queerest thing you please 
Is the checking of a sneeze ! 


Like a squinting lady’s leer, 

Or a cross-eyed auctioneer ; 
Like a hat blown off a head 
When the hair is very red, 

And the hat along the street 
Runs a race ’tis hard to beat, 
With the owner running after, 
Amid roaring peals of laughter ! 
Half a sneeze is just like that— 
Like the man without the hat. 


Like a stale and broken charm 
Is a sneezing false alarm; 

Like a snapping fiddle string, 
Cra more vexatious thing. 

But like water whea you thirst, 
Or a hope to crowning nurst, 
Like a friend’s returning smile 
After wrath and storm awhile, 
Or like aught bestowing ease 

Is a good and hearty sneeze. PHAZMA, 
Reveille. 


HOW JACK MARLAND SOLVED A VERY STIFF 
PROBLEM. 


Jack Marland was a happy fellow—at least any one who saw him seated 
in his comfortable chambers in the Temple ina vast easy chair, and envel- 
oped in clouds of smoke proceeding from his favorite meerschaum, as the 
bells of St. Panl’s rang ten, would have said so. He sang well, he danced 
well; the partridges on the first of September knew him well; the Che- 
shire hounds were not unacquainted with him; the Isis and Thames were 
intimate with him, (for Jack pulled a good oar ;) a dab at fencing, a fair sin- 
gle stick player, in his element in the pistol gallery; and to crown all he 
had just made a successful debut as a speaker in the Courts of Westminster. 
Jack truly ought to have been happy, trom a thousand reasons; he was a 
favorite with his acquaintances and professional brethren; by the fair sex 
for his witty conversation and handsome and gentlemanly demeanor were 
duly appreciated ; in short he was universally liked. Papas and mammas 
opened their doors to him, (for he had a nice little fortune at his command ;) 
daughters and sons were glad when he entered the doors so thrown open, 
for not a dull moment ws suffered to exist from the time Jack came in to 
the time he took his departure. ‘* And was Jack happy?” methinks I hear 
a fair reader enquire. Jack was not happy, or rather he thought he was 
not happy. Jack had got it into his silly head that, in spite of his accom- 
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wall by striking the head exactly in the centre with his ball ; and ; 
th fi i himself worth 1 fact 
by a thousand feats of this nature, proved himself worthy of the name 
first-rate shot. His amour propre was aroused by the presence of J 
whom the attendant, in presenting him with a pistol, had quietly a ’ 
i : . Wag 
almost as good a shot as himself; but at each shot, instead of receiy; 
from Jack the tribute of praise which he deserved, he heard Jack, in a ng 
to the exclamations of astonishment that proceeded from all in the gales 
say— sd 
rp No doubt that is a very good shot; but the result would have be 
different I’ve a notion, if he had a live man for his target.” 

This incessant calling in question his powers as a duellist, (for Jack had 
repeated his observation three times,) at first astonished the * tireur,” and 
ended by annoying him, and, at length, turning round to Jack, and lookir 
at him with an air half jeering, half threatening, he said— 

‘Forgive me, Mr. Englishman, but it appears to me that three tim, 
you have made an observation disparaging to my courage ; will you be king 
enough to give me some explanation of the meaning of your words » 

‘My words,” answered our friend, ‘‘do not, I think, require any ey. 
planation; they are plain enough, in my opinion. 

‘Perhaps, then, sir, you will be good enough to repeat them, in orje, 
that I may judge of the meaning which they will bear, and the object wiz, 
which they have been spoken,” replied the Frenchman. 

**] said,” answered Jack, with the most perfect sang froid, * when | on 
you hit the bull’s eye at each shot, that neither your hand nor your ey, 
would be so steady if your pistol were pointed aginst the breast of a inan jp 
the place of a weoden partition.” 

** And why, may I ask ?” 

** Because,” answered Jack, ‘‘it seems to me that at the moment of pull. 
ing the trigger, and firing at a man, the mind would be seized of a king of 
emotion likely to unsteady the hand, and consequently the aim.” 

‘** You have fought many duels ?” asked the I'renchman. 

** Not one,” said Jack. 

** Ah,” rejoined the other, with a slight sneer, then I am not surprised 
that you suppose the possibility of a man being afraid under such circum. 
stances.” 

** Forgive me,” said Jack, ‘‘ you misunderstand me. I fancy that at the 
moment when one man is about to slay another, he may tremble with son» 
other emotion than fear.” 

** Sir, I never tremble,” said the shot. 

** Possibly,” replied Jack, with the same composure; “still, I am jot 
convinced that at twenty-five paces, that is the—the distance at which yoy 
hit the bull’s eye, each time - 

** Well ! at twenty-five paces !” interrupted the other. 

** You would miss your man,” was the cool reply. 

** Sir, | assure you I should not,” answered the Frenchman. 

‘** Forgive me, if I doubt your word,” said Jack. 

** You mean, then, to give the lie ?” 

‘*T merely assert the fact,” replied our friend. 

** A fact, however, which I think you would scarcely like to establish,” 
said the ** tireur.” 

*“ Why not?” said Jack, looking steadily at his antagonist. 

**By proxy, perhaps ?” 

‘* By proxy, or in my own person, I care not which,” said Jack. 

**T warn you; you would be somewhat rash.” 

**Not at all,” said Jack, “for I merely say what I think, and conse. 
quently my conviction is that I should risk but little.” 

**Let us understand each other,” said the Frenchman, ‘ you repeat to 
me a second time that at twenty-five paces I should miss my man.” 

‘** You are mistaken, monsieur,” said Jack; ‘‘ it appears to me that this 
is the fifth time I have said it.” 

**Parbleu !” said the Frenchman, thoroughly exasperated, ‘ this is too 
much—you want to insult me.” 

** Think as you like, monsieur,” said Jack. 

** Good!” said the other; ‘* your hour, sir ?” 

** Why not now ?” said Jack. 

** The place ?” said the other. 

** We are but five steps from the Bois de Boulogne,” replied Jack. 

** Your arms, sir ?” 

“The pistol, of course,” was Jack’s answer; ‘‘ we are not about to fight 
a duel, but to decide a point on which we are at issue.” 

The two younz men entered the cabriolets, each accompanied bya 
friend, and drove towards the Bois de Bologne. Arrived at the appointed 
place, the seconds wished to arrange the matter. This, however, was ver) 
difficult; Jack’s adversary required an apology, whilst Jack maintained that 
he owed him none, unless he himself was either killed or wounded ; for 
unless this happened, he (Jack) would not have been wrong. The seconds 
spent a quarter of an hour in the attempt to effect a reconciliation, but 1: 
vain. They then wished to place the antagonists at thirty paces from each 
other: to this, Jack would not consent; observing that the point in ques- 
tion could not be correctly decided, if any difference were made between 
the distance now to be fixed and the distance at which his antagonist had 
hit the bull’s eye in the gallery. It was then proposed that a louis should 
be thrown up, in order to decide who should shoot first; this, Jack declar- 
ed, was totally unnecessary—that the right to the first shot naturally be- 
longed to his adversary ; aad although the Frenchman was anxious thal 
Jack should take advantage of this one chance, he was firm and carried {us 
point. The * garcon” of the shooting gallery had followed, and was ready 
to charge the pistols, which he did with the same kind of powder, and the 
same kind of balls as those used by the Frenchman in the gallery a short 
time before. The pistols, too, were the same; this condition, alone, Jack 
had imposed—a sine qua non. ‘The antagonists, placed at twenty-five )y- 
ces from each other, received each his pistol; and the seconds retired 4 
few paces in order to leave the combatants free to fire on one another, ac- 
cording to the before stipulated arrangements. 
Jack took none of the precautions usual with duellists—he attempted 
not to shield any part of his body, by position or any means; but allowe! 
his arms to hang down by his side, and presented his full front to the ene- 
my, who scarcely knew what to make of this extraordinary conduct. He 
had fought several duels, but it had never been his lot to see such sang 
froid in any one of his antagonists; he felt as if bewildered; and Jack’s 
theory occurring to his mind, tended but little to re-ass re him; in short, 
this celebrated shot, who never missed either his man or the bull's eye ©' 
the target, began to doubt his own powers. Twice he raised his pistol, «n¢ 
twice he lowered it again. This was, of course, contrary to the laws 0! 
duelling ; but each time Jack contented himself with saying, ‘* Take te, 
monsieur! take time!” A third time he raised his arm, and feeling 
ashamed of himself, fired. It was a moment of most painful anxiety; the 
instant after the pistol had been fired, Jack turned to the right and to the 
left, and made a low bow to the two friends, to show that he was i 
wounded, and then said coolly to his antagonist, ‘‘ You see, sir, I ws 
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** You were,” answered the Frenchman ; “and now fire in your turn: 

*« Not I,” said Jack, picking up his hat, and handing the pistol to the 
ons 

garcon; what good would it do me to shoot at you? 











plishments, his cleverness, and his handsome face and figure, he, Jack, was 
a coward ; and that if ever his courage should be put to the proof, he should | 
be lamentably wanting. This was Jack’s ‘‘ombre noir ;” this was the | 
thought which embittered Jack’s existence ; and at the time we introduced | 
Jack to the notice of our readers, he was in his aforesaid easy chair, and un- | 
der the influence of his aforesaid pipe, assisted by a cup of strong Mocha, 
turning over in his mind the different methods by which he thought it like- 
ly that he might be able to solve the knotty question, ‘* Ain I a coward ?” 
Jack thought and thought, and smoked and smoked, till he was half 
asleep, without coming to any correct and satisfactory conclusion ; the idea 
had taken strong possession of his mind and tormented him strangely; he | 
however, determined, as he had fifty times before determined, to seize the 
first opportunity which might present itself of placing himself in the way 
of grappling with some imminent danger. We shall in less than ten mi- 
nutes see that the wished for opportunity presented itself in rather a curi- 
ous Inanner. 

The long vacation arrived; that time so wished for, so Jooked forward to | 
by all the legal profession ; that time during which, &c. 

Jack, like many other denizens of the Temple, packed up his traps, sent 
his clerk for a cab, stuck a card outside his door, with the inscription, | 
‘* Return before the 30th of October,” “‘ shipped himself all aboard ofa ship,” | 
then of a diligence, and in due course of time found himselfin Paris. One | 
half day was sufficient to enable him to find a good suite of rooms ; and now 
behold Jack fully launched in all the gaiety, not to say dissipation, of the 
metropolis of the French. Jack, we have before said, was a very good ! 
shot with the pistol, yet he had never been guilty of that height of folly, a, 
duel ; “ind indeed, had often been heard to say, that he never would. He, ' 
however, frequented many of the pistol practising galleries that abounded 
in Paris; and, amongst others, he had honored with his presence the tir au 
pistolet of M. Lepage, where, of course, he soon became known as “ Ce 
monsieur Anglais, qui tire aussi bien qui un Francais.” 

One day, Jack, on going to the gallery of M. Lepage with one of his 
friends, found it occupied by a young man, well known to be one of the best | 
shots in Paris; and most assuredly he was a good shot.—He performed all ' 
the feats which tradition assigns to the Chevalier St. George: he each time | 
hit the bull’s eye of the target at the usual distance, snuffed a candle with ! 
a ball, split a bullet against the edge of a knife, and drove a nail into the ' 
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| ——, the lady of Major General 


‘** But, sir,” said his adversary, “‘ you have the right, and I cannot pet- 
mit it to be otherwise ; besides I am anxious to see how you shoot.” 

** Let us understand each other,” said Jack ; ‘‘ 1 never said that I wou’ 
hit you; I said that yow would not hit me: I was right: and, in spite % 
all the remonstrances and entreaties of the Frenchman, Jack mounted his 
cab and drove off, repeating to his friend, ‘‘ I told you there was a mizh!! 
difference between firing at a doll and firing at a man.” Jack’s mind we 
eased ; he had solved his problem, and also found he was not a coward. 
Hood’s Magazive. 


THE DUKE AND MRS. MAJOR-GENERAL 

Mrs. Major , or Mrs. Major General , we know not which, took 
into her head that she ought to see the Duke of Wellington on some matter 
that interested her. She made a morning call at Apsley-house, and w® 
informed that his Grace was rusticating at Strathfieldsaye. Forthwith, 

















| ** four barbed steeds from the Bull’s Head,” as George Colman has it, wer’ 


appended to her travelling carriage, and at the close of the summer's after- 
noon saw her at the end of the long avenue of trees (the finest, by the by, 
in England) and at the very vestibule of Strathfieldsaye. ; 

“I wish to see the Duke. Take up my card. I am Mrs. Major Gener! 
——.” ‘I have no orders, madam,” said the porter, “and the Duke sees 
no one who has not previously written to him.” ‘* Oh, nonsense ad repliet 
the lady, descending from her carriage, and, with a stately bearing and th 
cool nonchalent impudence of fashion, she fairly pooh poohed the port’ 
and, passing him, entered the mansion. a 

She had crossed the noble hall, and was advancing up the grand staircas®, 
when a page (astaid man, called a page at Straithfieldsaye on the sam 
principle veteran jockeys of seventy years are called post boys) placed 4 
self before her, with the question, ‘ May I take the liberty, madam, of _" 
ing whom you want to see ?” “‘ Oh, I want to see the Duke: J must _ - 
Duke, I have very particular business with his Grace. My name !s ° of 
Take in my card: the Duke w! 





see me instantly.” sd aaasen 
** You must excuse me, madam,” was the polite reply, ‘‘ but my 1s this 
tions are imperative. I must request you to retire and write (0 
Grace.” ; deter- 
** Oh, dear, no: certainly not. I shall go on, now I am here I am 
mined to find my way to his Grace.” 
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‘* Then, madam, I shall be compelled to obstruct your passage. 

Much more such conversation ensued. In vain did the lady remonstrate 
and indignantly exclaim at the impossibility of a page turning Mrs. Major 
General ——, out of the house, but she went, and if the report says true, 
the page was obliged to take her gently by the shoulders and guide her to 
the hall-daee. 

The next morning’s post brought a blazing letter from the Major Gene- 
ral , and a flaming one from Mrs. Major General. stating the atro- 
cious conduct of the page, and recommending his punishment to his Grace’s 
consideration. A military execution, with the Dead March in Saul by the 
band of the Horse Guards, (Blue,) and a volley over his grave, was the only 
thought of the lady. The Major General, who had witnessed the doings of 
his Grace’s provost marshal, on the march from Toulouse to Paris, and who 
knew the iron sternness of the Duke’s mind, looked forward to something 
like a page hanging on the elms of Strathfieldsaye after the feudal 
fashion. ; 

No sooner had hisGrace received the letters than the delinquent page 
was summoned to the presence of Napoleon’s conqueror. His heart sunk 
within him as he entered the room. There was an unspeakable calmness 
in the Duke’s eye which marked a decisive step, and that speedily. 

“‘ So G——, you refused admittance to Mrs. Major General ——, though 


she announced herself by name ?” 
With a half hesitation the page answered, ‘“‘I must acknowledge that I 


did your Grace, but—” , 

«Nay no more than that. When Mrs. Major General —— refused to 
depart from my house at your bidding, your positively took Mrs. Major 
General by the shoulders, (as I learn in a letter from Major General 
,) and you actually conveyed—I will not say foreed—Mrs, Major Ge- 
neral out of the door. Answer me, sir, did you do this ?” 

‘J must acknowledge, your Grace, that I did so?” 

«And a good thing for you that you did, for if you had not turned her 
out, [ should have turned you out,” was his Grace’s conclusive reply. 

















MY FIRST AND LAST FISH. 

Yes, it was my firstand last—there was but one—there could have been 

no more. Tae tim2 was balmy spring, the where was Black Rock Dam, the 
how was a college vacation, and the implements, Bonfanti’s best. You 
know Bonfanti’s? Great place for fishing tackle and meerschaums! My 
first marbles were purchased there, and thence emanated my jointed rod, 
beautiful in its symmetry, graceful in its tenuity, springy. The line— 
feline, in its origin, was also there procured ; so, likewise, my reel. You 
should have seen me, dear reader, that afternoon—not that I felt pride in 
iny equipage, not that I was harness-proud, by no means—but then, didn’t 
{ look the precise thing! First, there was a fustian jacket, approaching 
nearly to my conception of a frock—then, there were gaiters, with such 
nice brass buttons up the outsides; then, abait-box and basket—it is 
enough for you to know that five Roche .Voireians pulled up, to gaze as | 
passed, and whispered, after I got by. ‘The position assigned me, by the 
Mentor of our little piscatorial band, was uponthe extremity of a projecting 
log, pertaining tothe Dam. I am a patient individual—I always was ; and 
[ quite felt the importance of the gift shortly after my line unwound itself, 
and lay in visceral circles, upon the placid bosom of the Niagara. 

[ am poetical, too,and I love to see sunsets, especially here, upon our 
northern lakes. But as one can never dine on iced cream, alone,so can 
one never get a bite from a sunset—at least, I never could; or did not, on 
this oceasion. The day wore on: some caught fish—some made jokes, but 
[, with all the aid of superior traps, could catch, ‘‘nor dace, nor minnow.” 
Nothing would bite but the mosquitoes, and all I could do was to anathe- 
matize, and that not very well, for even init, I was but a novice. Four- 
teen times I ‘‘struck,” and fourteen times had the satisfaction of hearing 
Mentor exclaim, “‘try it again.” 

Now, there is nothing particularly inspiring in this very simple ejacula- 
tion; indeed, to a nervous man, it conveys a sort of palpitatory sensation, 
not very agreeable ; but 1 am notnervous, and firmly resolved, at each suc- 
cessive failure, to do better next time. Consequently on the fifteenth essay, 
| found it tocome harder, and was elated proportionately. 

Oh! I feel it now—® sort of electrical shock, ona smal! scale—a quiver- 
ing of the nerves—a whizzing ofthe line through the water—a vascilating 
motion—a stand still. 

Now, reel of Bonfanti, do thy duty! Now, lithe and pliant rod, graceful - 
ly bend to the piscatoral influence, and break not, lest, in my momentary 
excitation, I shower upon thee curses loud and deep. Bravely done! most 
nobly sustained, my gallant equipage ! he’s drowned—upward his nasal 
organ points, downward his caudal extremity dangles—he’s mine, 
he’s mine! A single look of triumphant exultation, one glance of satisfied 
pride, upon the sceptic crowd about me, and, with the assistance of Mentor’s 


landing-net, I had him ashore. It was a six ounce herring—my first and 
last, Buffale Daily National Pilot. 





A “PLUCKY” OXFORD STUDENT. 
A Sketch from Henry Milton’s new novel of “ Lady Cecilia Farrencourt.” 

‘< Dear me Mr. Samuel, I didn’t know you were athome. When did you 
come from Oxford, sir ?” 

‘«« The young man’s bold look fell ; but he quickly recovered himself, and 
answered, with a careless air, *‘ Oh, confound Oxford! I hate it.” And 
winking at Horseley to demand his support, he added, ‘I cut it last Mon- 
day, and fora good seven weeks, I hope.” 

‘«* He’s been plucked !’ cried Mrs. Tubbs, sudden grief obscuring her 
usually cheerful countenance. ‘‘ Will you believe it, doctor !—he has been 
plucked again! It will break my heart; I know it will!” 

‘* As this was the third time that the fact had been communicated to him, 
Horseley was a little at a loss what reply tomake. - - - - ‘It is early days 
yet, my dear ma’am. We must wait for another term or two.” _ 

‘< ¢ But three pluckings,’ said Mrs. Tubbs, in a voice of plaintive misery— 
‘* three pluckings !” 

«<* Yes, to be sure,’ said Samuel, with an impudent toss of the head, ‘ my 
tutors always said I was aplucky fellow. I say, you musical elephant, you 
—is Fanny Tanner at Exmouth now ?” 


«<< There now ! listen to him!’ cried Mrs. Tubbs, wringing her hands, § 


‘that’s always the way with him, if I ever speak about Oxford! There he 
begins talking of some paltry girl or other, to frighten me and keep me 
quiet.” - - 

are I think,’ continued Horseley, ‘ that her ladyship’s ward, Miss Grant- 
ley, is really the most beautiful creature I ever saw in my whole life. 
You'll fall in love with her, Mr. Samuel, I’m certain, if you see her.” 

«© *]]] bet a cool dozen,’ said Sam, ‘ she isn’t half as handsome as Kitty 
Parsons, at Oxford. My own dear, dear Kitty !” 

‘*«* There he goes again !’ cried the alarmed mother, lifting up her hands 
and eyes, ‘ there he goes again! There’s not a day passes but I expect he 
will bring home some of these two-penny-half-penny things, and tell me he 
has married them! I don’t know who would wish to be a mother of a 
grown-up son !” 

«J won’t dispute with you in matters of taste, Mr. Samuel; but Miss 
Grantley is certainly the most beautiful young lady I ever saw. I haven’t 
the honour of knowing Miss Kitty Parsons.” 

“ * Not know Kitty Parsons /—capital!—Why she’s the handsomest girl 
there’s been in Oxford for three hundred and fifty years. The college books 
prove that. All the big wigs are dying for her; and the provost of Oriel’s 


as much as to say, ‘this is no trifling matter ;’ and then drew himself up, and 
d calmly around, as if the fate of empires was swelling in his a 


instead of half-a-dozen D flats. 
Except the tendency to make people think of a painin the stomach, which 
bass singers always produce, the song was well sung. Vast was the ap- 
lause : and nearly all the military Zentlemen in the room shook Mr. Hum- 


olt by the hand ; as they would have done had he been acquitted by a court- 
martial; the gifted man calmly assuring them all the while, that what he 
had done was a mere nothing, and then retiring amidst the crowd, with the 


air of a second Cincinnatus, who knew that he had saved _ his country and 
might again enjoy the privacies of life. 


Another Forum of “ Punch.” 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
MR CAUDLE HAS LENT AN ACQUAINTANCE THE FAMILY UMBRELLA. 
? MRS. CAUDLE LECTURES THEREON, 

Bah! That's the third umbrella gone since Christmas. What were you 
todo! Why let him go home in the rain, to be sure. I’m very certain 
there was nothing about Aim that could spoil. Take cold, indeed! He 
doesn’t look like one of the sort to take cold. Besides he’d have better ta- 
ken cold than take our only umbrella. Do you hear the rain, Mr. CaupDLE ? 
I say, do you hear the rain? And as I’m alive, if it isn’t Saint Swithin’s day ! 
Do you hear it against the windows? Nonsense; you don’t impose upon 
me. Youcan’t be asleep with such a shower as that! Do vou hear it, I 
say? Oh you do hear it! Well, that’s a pretty flood, I think, to last for 
six weeks ; and no stirring all the time out of the house. Pooh! Don’t 
think me afool, Mr. Caupue. Don’tinsultme. He return the umbrella ! 
Anybody would think you were born yesterday. As if anybody ever did 
return an umbrella! There—do you hear it? Worse and worse! Cats 
and dogs, and for six weeks—always six weeks. And no umbrella! 

** T should like toknow how the children are to get to school tomorrow. 
They shan’t go through such weather, I’m determined. No: they shall 
stop at home and never learn anythinzg—the blessed creatures ! —sooner 
than go and get wet. And when they grow un, I wonder who they’ll have 
to thank for knowing nothing—who, indeed, but their father ? People who 
can’t feel for their own children ought never to be fathers. 

** But I know why you lent the umbrella. Oh, yes; I know very well. 
Iwas going out to tea at dear mother’s tomorrow,—you knew that ; and 
you diditon purpose. Don’t tell me; you hate me to go there, and take 
every mean advantage tohinderme. But don’t you think it, Mr. Cavpue. 
No, sir; if it comes down in buckets’-full, ’ll go all the more. No: and |] 
won’thave acab! Where do you think the money’s to come from? You’ve 
got nice high notions at that club of yours! A cab, indeed! Cost me six- 
teenpence at least—sixteenpence !—two-and-eightpence, for there’s back 








again! Cabs,indeed! I should like to know who’s to pay for’em? J 


can’t pay for’em; and I’m sure you can’t, if you go on as you do; throw- 
ing away your property, and beggaring your children—buying umbrel- 
as? 

** Do you hear the rain, Mr. Caupie? [ say, do your hearit? But I don’t 
care—I’ll go to mother’s tomorrow: [ will; and what’s more, [’ll walk 
every step of the way,—and you know that will give me my death. Don’t 
call me a foolish woman—it’s you that’s the foolish man. You know I can’t 
wear clogs ; and with no umbrella, that’s sure to give me a cold—it always 
does. But what do you care for that? Nothing at all. I may be laid up 
for what you care, as I dare say I shali—and a pretty doctor’s bill there ‘I! 
be. I hopethere will! It will teach you to lend your umbrellas again. 
I shouldn’t wonder if I caught my death ; yes: and that’s what you lent 
the umbrella for. Of course. ‘ 

** Nice clothes, I shall get too, trapesing through weather like this. My 
gown and bonnet will be spoilt quite. Needn’t I wear’em then? Indeed. 
Mr. Caupge, | shall wear’em. No, sir, l’m not gowing out a dowdy to 
please you or anybody else. Gracious knows! it isn’t often that I step 
over the threshold ; indeed, I might as well bea slave at once,—better, | 
should say. But when I do go out, Mr. Cavup.ue, I choose to go as a lady. 
Oh ! that rain—if it isn’t enough to break in the windows. : ; 

**Ugh ! Ido look forward with dread for tomorrow ? How I am to go 
to mother’s I’m sure I can’t tell. Butif Idie, ’lldoit. No, sir; I won't 
borrow an umbrella. No; and you shan’t buy one. ( With great empha- 
sis) Mr. Caupte, if you bring home another umbrella, I’ll throw it in the 
street. I’ll have my own umbrella or none at all. 

“Ha! and it was only last week I hada new nozzle put to that umbrella. 
I’m sure if I’d have known as much as I do now, it might have gone with- 
out one for me. Paying for new nozzles, for other people to laugh at you. 
Oh, it’s all very well for you—youcan goto sleep. Youv’e no thought of 
your poor patient wife, and your own dear children, You think of nothing 
but lending umbrellas ! ; 

** Men, indeed!—Cali themselves lords of the creation !—pretty lords 
when they can’t take care of an umbrella ! ; 

‘*T know that walk to-morrow will be the death of me. But that’s what 
you want—then you may goto your club, and do as you like—and then, 
nicely my poor dear children will be used—but then, sir, then you'll be 
happy. Oh, don’t tell me! I know you will. Else you'd never have 
lent the umbrella! 

** You have to go on Thursday about that surmmons ; and, of course, you 
can’tgo. No, indeed, you don’t go without the umbrella. You may lose 


the debt for what I care—it won't bes» much as spoiling your clothes— 


better lose it : people deserve to lose debts who lend umbrellas. 


‘* AndI should like to know how I’m to go to mother’s without the um- 


brella? Oh, don’t tell me that I said I wouw/d go—that’s nothing to do with 


it; nothing at all. She'll think I’m neglecting her, and the little money 


we were to have, we shan’t have at all—because we’ve no umbrella. 
“The children, too! Dearthings! They'll be sopping wet : for they 


shan’t stop at home—they shan’t lose their learning; it’s all their father 


will leave ’em, I’m sure. But they shal/ goto school. Don’t tell me I 
said they shouldn’t: you are so aggravating, Caupie; you'd spoil the 
temper of an angel. They sha// go to school; mark that. And if they get 
their deaths of cold, it’s not my fault—J didn’t lend the umbrella.’’ 

“Here,” says Caupie in his MS, ‘I fell asleep; and dreamt that the 
sky was turned into green calico, with whalebone ribs; that, in fact, the 
whole world revolved under a tremendous umbrella !” 


MR. CAUDLE HAS BEEN CALLED FROM HIS BED TO BAIL MR. PRETTY MAN 
FROM THE WATCH HOUSE. 

Fie, Mr. Caudle—I knew it would come totnis. I said it would when 
you joined those precious Skylarks. People being called out of their bed 
at all hours of the night, to bail a set of fellows who are never so happy as 
when they’re leading sober men to destruction. I should like to know what 
the neighbors will think of you, with people from the police knocking at 
the door at two in the morning. Don’t tell me that the man has been ill- 
used—he’s not the man to be ill-used. And you must go and bail him. I 
know the end of that—he’ll run away, and you'll have to pay the money. 
I should like to know what’s the use of my working and slaving to save a 


farthing, when you throw away pounds upon your precious Skylarks. A 


pretty cold you'll have to-morrow morning, being called out of your warm 


bed this weather ; but don’t you think [’ll nurse you—not I; nota drop of 


gruel do you get from me. 


ner of the she-gardener. How is he to know the uliarities cf the she- 
gardener’s chops? A other items in this atetiedieeneda an ‘* Epi- 
| ese @agneau” ; but this, luckily, is translated, ‘ breast of lamb ;” 
- erw ~ it might be difficult to know whether the epigram was food for 
e min : the body. Another dish is “ Rognons sautés au vin de Cham- 
te —kidneys stewed in Champagne ; still great obscurity hangs over 
is stew. But what startled us most was a viand called “‘ Charlotte Russe 
aur ape rs » Charlotte Russe !* we exclaimed—Russian Charlotte— 
aux fralses,” with strawberries! What dish is this? Are we amongst 
cannibals, who, with her strawberries, will have us eat the strawberry-girl ? 
To know merely the English of these titles is unavailing; they are like 
portions of certain Greek choral odes, which we can translate, but cannot 
comprehend their translation. Let a full descriptioa of each dish be given 
in the margin, or at the foot of the page. At present we defy even a Tem- 
plar to understand this book, unless he has eaten at least his three years’ 
terms at Paris. ' 


TOASTS AND SENTIMENTS FOR LANDLORDS AT AGRICULTU- 
RAL MEETINGS. 

The Agricultural laborer !—at seven shillings a-week. 
Phe Hob-nailed Shoe !—and may the wearer never kick at starvation 
The Smock Frock and its wearers !—to which we owe our rents. , 
Success to the Farmer!—and the benefit of it to the Landlord. 
The Landed Interest !—a thousand per cent. on the land’s produce. 
Order, Economy, and the Workhouse ! 
The Preservation of Game, and the Gaol! 


QUESTIONS AT THE EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR AD- 


MISSION AS ATTORNEYS. 
Hilary Term, 1845. 

As the questions are generally much the same, we subjoin a selection 
from the questions at the recent Examination, to which we have affixed an- 
swers for the guidance of future candidates. 

Preliminary. 

1. Where and with whom did you serve your clerkship ? 

_ A. With Mr. Grab. Partly in his office, and partly in Regent street, Jul- 
lien’s Concerts, the Cider Cellars, or the Cigar Divan. 

2. State the principal branch or branches.of the law to which you have 
principally applied yourself , 

1. The law of short whist and cricket. 

3. Mention some of the principal law-books you have read and studied. 

4. I have read the ** Comic Blackstone.” 

1. Have you attended any law lectures? 

4. I have frequently heard lectures on the law relating to the wrenching 
off of door-knockers. . 
Conveyancing. 

Ne Where a power is executed by will, at what point of time does it take 
efiect : 

A. Some power may fall altogether for want of will—as in the celebrated 
case of the ‘* Donkey wot wouldn't go.” Here the power might take effect 
at the point of time when his master began to “ wallop him.” 

6. State the effect of marriage upon the will of a man. 

-4. It generally has the effect of depriving him of a will of his own. 

7. A dies seized of real estate without issue, an intestate, leaving his 
rarwereyd and his mother, and a brother and a sister. Which of these is 

iis heir ? 

A. Whichever you please, my pretty dear. 

Equity and practice of the Courts. 

8. In what cases does a suit abate so as to render a bill of revivor neces- 
sary? 

A. When a suit is worn threadbare its value abates, and it may be neces- 
sary to have a bill of revivor by running up an account for repairs. 

¥. At what distance of time do deeds prove themselves, and thereby ren- 
der their proof unnecessary ? 

A. Taking too much wine over-night is a deed that will prove itself by a 
headache the next morning. 


Bankruptcy and Practice of the Courts. 
10. State the proceedings now necessary to support the flats in Bank- 
ruptcy. 
A. Outrunning the constable will soon support a flat, and the bankrupt 
may make the flat support him if he maneuwvres cleverly. 


Criminal Law. Proceedings before Justice of the Peace. 

11. What is burglary, and state some of the requisites. 

4. The requisites for burglary are generally, a jemmy,some skeleton 
keys, and a dark lantern. 

12. What is a criminal information, and under what circumstances will 
it be granted ? 

A. When you ask acabman his fare, and he informs you that it is about 
twice as much as he has any right to demand from you. 

13. Has there been any and what recent alteration in the course of pro- 


ceeding in the Crown Office ? 
A. No—the clerks are as off-hand as they always used to be. 





Ringing the Changes.—Master Jones rang on Friday night several peals 
on seventeen different bells in Fitzroy Square. This he cleverly effected, 
without any apparent fatigue, by running from No. 1 to No. 17, and pulling 
the area-bells violently, one after another. The tones were ver y distinct, 
and a beautiful echo of each was heard in the drawing-rooms of the res- 
pective houses. Master Jones, who is only nine years of age, wound up 
his masterly performance with agrand triple bob-major on the visitors’ and 
servants’ bells of No. 18. 

Puncn’s Noy’s Maxims.—Nothing shall be Void which may by Possi- 
bility be good.—This maxim is provided by taking the negative of the pro- 
position. Thus, if Jones writes a tragedy, it cannot by any possibility be 
good, and it is therefore void accordingly; but if Jones incurs a debt, the 
debt may by possibility be good; and at all events it is not void, for the li- 
ability will hang over him. 

Warning to Travellers.—Lovers of single blessedness, beware! Ba- 
chelors who love your liberty, remain at home ! The last census of France 
has just disclosed the awful fact that, in Paris alone, there are no less than 
54,000 widows!!! 

Literary “ Felo-de-se.’—The Metropolitan Magazine of this month 
has an article entitled ‘* Wild Revenge: a Tale of Mudl.”” Our contempo- 
rary really is getting unnecessarily candid. . 








The Hunting Shirt.—The hunting shirt, the emblem of the revolution 
is banished from the national military, but still lingers among the hunters 
and pioneers of the west. This national costume, properly so called, was 
adopted in the outset of the revolution, and was recommended by Washing- 
ton to his army, at the most eventful period of the war of erapeneente, 
It was a favorite with many of the line, particularly the gallant Col. Josiah 
Parker. ' 

When Morgan’s riflemen, made prisoners at the assault on Quebec in 
1775, were returning to the south to be exchanged, the British garrisons on 
the route beheld with wonder these sons of the mountain and the forest. 
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, A roine’ “y i 5 4 im: but I rather think I shall.” ite row’ lenty of ways of spending vour money—not t} sing j , , igs : : ; 
118 gorng te ae her, if I on ob nc dg ‘ *o ou . poapeteniott dried ge ; stv money—not throwing It | mi» hardy looks, their tall, athletic forms, their marching always in In- 
‘«* There, Mr. Horseley,’ cried Mrs. Tubbs, * that’s the way he talks if I {away upon a set of dissolute peace-breakers. It is all very well for you dian file with the light and noiseless step peculiar to their pursuit of wood- 


thal 


4 only speak a single word about his pluckings, or his bills, or his bowels, or 


anything that a mother should speak about: off he goes: and threatens me 
with marriages, and all manner of shocking misfortunes, If I had the worst 
enemy inthe world, I wouldn’t wish ’em anything worse than to havea sin- 
gle boy, and him at Oxford! But it can’t last, I feel it can’t; ‘twill kill 


> 99 


me. 
[We will now show the good Mrs Tubbs at the party itself: under the 


influence of an enchanting duet by Miss Fanny Jones and Miss Juliana Mac- 
Taggart. See how it affects her.] 

‘* No sooner was the song concluded, amidst thunders of applause, than 
both the young ladies walked to the very furthest end of the room, as if to 
make it a matter of perfect certainty that they would not sing again during 
the whole evening. ‘Thank you, dear!’ A thousand thanks, love!’ ‘ Very 
«weet, indeed, Fanny!’ from the ladies, and ‘ Delightful!’ ‘ charming !’ 
‘superb !? ‘ admirable ’ * we must have that again, Miss Juliana,’ from the 
gentlemen, rewarded their exertions as they passed along 

‘“« There was a pause after the song, and that sort of broken conversation 
commenced—crumbs and fragments of talk—to which people are restricted 
in a concert-room. Colonel Burford approached Mrs Tubbs, who had sat 
motionless ever since Lady Cecilia’s arrival, and had never ceased to gaze 


upon her with intense curiosity. ; 
““* A very good song, and very well sung,’ said the colonel, in a good 


natured tone. 

‘““* Yes, indeed, colonel, very! You've heard, I suppose, that he has 
been plucked again ?’” , 

Nor can we leave the party, or close the book without 

MR HUMBOLT’S SONG. 

‘* After a short pause, proclamation was made that Mr. Humbolt, the fa- 
120us bass, would favour the company with a song, accompanied on the vio- 
loncello, 

‘‘ Forth paced Mr. Humbolt, with aslow and solemr step ; and as he ap- 
proached Horseley’s music-desk, looked at the violoncello with a stern eye, 


to say you havn’t thrown away YOur money, but you will. He’ll be certain 


to run off; it isn’t likely he'll go upon his trial, and you’ll be fixed with 


the bail. Don’t tell me there’s no trial in the matter, because I know there 


is ; it’s for something more than quarrelling with the policeman that he was 
locked up. People ain’t locked up for that. No—it’s for robbery or some- 
thing worse, perhaps. 

And as you’ve bailed him, people will think you are as bad as he is. 
Don’t tell me you couldn’t help bailing him; you should have shown your- 
self a respectable man, and have let him been sent to prison. 

Now people know you’re the friend of drunken and other disorderly per- 
sons; you'll never have a night’s sleep in your bed. Not that it would 


matter what fell upon you if it wasn’t your poor wife who suffered. Of 


course all the business will be in the newspapers, and your name with it. 
I shouldn’t wonder, too, if they give your picture as they do the other folks 
of the Old Bailey. A pretty thing that, to go down to your children. I’m 
sure it will be enough to make them change their name. No, I shall not 
go to sleep; it’s all very well for you to say, go to sleep, after such a dis- 
turbance. I shall not go - 

But here, says Mr. Caudle’s manuscript, happily, she slumbered; for Mrs 
Caudle had, considering the theme she had to talk upon, a remarkably short 


lecture. 








REVIEW. 
Carte d@un Restaurant. Londres, 1®15. 

The volume now before us, mentally speaking, is, in plain English,the bill 
of fare atacelebrated French eating-house at the West End, atwhich we dined 
the other day. We have no disposition to quarrel either with the contents 
of this book, or the matters which they relate to; but there is a certain ad- 
dition which, we would suggest, might, and ought to be made to them. 
They require notes. It is true that opposite to the French list of dishes 
there is an English parallel; but this, in many instances, is no translation 
at all: and, even if it were, would be useless. What, for instance, is the 





reater to understand by “‘ Cételettes a Ja jardiniére,”—chops after the man 








land game ; but above all to European eyes, their singular pictureque cos- 
tume, the hunting shirt, with its fringes, the wampum belts, leggins and 
moccasins, richly worked with Indian ornaments of beads and porcupine 
quills of brilliant and varied dyes, the tomahawk and knife, these, with the 
well known death dealing of these matchless marksmen, created in the Euro- 
pcan military a degree of awe and respect for the hunting shirt, that lasted 


with the war of the revolution. 





Graphic.—The Red River Republican, in an article descriptive of a fox 
hunt which recently came off in the vicinity of Alexandria, thus dis- 


urseth :— 
a One of the fair Nimrodesses falls from her prancing steed—great 


—half a dozen knights dismount in hot haste and fly to her 
ae few oy el words and rolls her eyes about like 
and faintly asks, ‘Who is 


excitem 
assistance—she utters a ' 
a guinea chicken In a fog—slowly she recovers, 


James K. Polk ”” 


It is not stated whether she obtained the desired information. 





Instinct of Animals-—We are informed that Capt. Plumer of Newbury, 
bought a pig at Brighton a few weeks ago and shut him up in his pen. 
The pig, for some cause, was homesick and jumped out of the pen. He 
was watched and seen to swim across Parker’s river, a stream so large that 
the owner could not pursue without a boat. The pig wandered long and 
the owner went home. At length the same pig appeared again, in a drove, 
at Mr. Plumer’s door and was again offered for sale. Mr. P. thought he 
would not purchse the same pig again and he chose one that _ st orter 
legs. The stray pig had crossed several streams by swimming and was on 
his way to Brighton when he fell in with the second drove. 


At the hotels, down-east, instead of helping the ladies to a ‘piece of 
the breast,” they are asked to take a ‘ slice of the Onderdonk. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


Aveany,N. Y.,.. Bull’s Head Course, Match vs. Time, 100 miles in 10 hours, by Gen. 
. Dunham’s Fanny Jenks, during May. 
CorumBia, S.C... Richland baht ee ge Meeting, Ist Wednesday, 7th - 
Jerrerson, Mo... New Course, Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 9th Sept. 
Lovisvitte, Ky... Oakland Course, County Meeting, Ist Thursday, Ist ) ay. 
¥: ‘* «+ Oakland Course, Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Ist Monday, 2d June. 
Memruis, Tenn... Central Course, Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Monday, 28th April. 
New Yorx City .. Union Course, L. I., J. Club Spring Meeting, 2d Monday, 12th May. 
si Pf - Great Match for $20,000, Four mile heats, between Fashion and Pey- 
tona, on 2d Tuesday, 13th May. 
Centreville Trotting Course, L. 1., Ist Monday, 7th April. 
es - is Union Course, Trotting Meeting, last week in April. 
New Orveans... Eclipse Course, Louisiana Association 8S. M., 2d Tuesday, 8th April. 
Natcuitocues,La. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 6th May. 
Nasuvitie, Tenn. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 34 Wednesday, 2ist May. 
Puirapetruia... Camden Course, N. J., Jockey Club S. M., 4th Tuesday, 27th May. 
Port Hupson, La.. Fashion Course, J. Club Spring Meeting, Ist Wednesday, 7th May. 
Pererssurc, Va.. Newmarket Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 4th Wednesday, 23d Ap’l. 
Trenton, N. J... Eagle Course, Spring Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 20th May. 


i ii ai 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. : 


The Great Match.—Intelligence from both Fashion and Peytona this 
week, assures us of their continued good health, and§the increased confi- 
dence of their respective friends. The betting in all the Northern cities is 
unusually spirited, and especially so in this city. One gentleman here, 
who despaired of laying out his money on better terms, bet $1000 to $750 
—then $1000 to $700 on Fashion vs. *“ the Big Mare.” He finally offered 
to lay $1000 to $600 twice over, which offer bluffed off the party. Such 
odds, however, are generally deemed extravagant, and we doubt if the gen- 
tleman referred to would care to “go on” at 10 to6. On time the betting 
can hardly be quoted, it is so varied ; $100 to $30 is offered—without regard 
to what the state of the course or weather may be—that no heat is run un- 
der 7:35. Stipulating that the day and course are fine, $1000 to $500 has 
been offered that Boston and Fashion’s time is not beaten. A party offers 
$2000 to $800 that if Fashion wins the Ist heat she wins the race. Among 
quiet people, who fancy Fashion’s age may tell upon her, offers to take a 
suit of clothes against a coat, that Peytona ‘‘ pops” her, are current. 











The Bull’s Head Course, half way between Albany and Troy, has been 
leased by Jonn Van Arno, who is fitting it up very handsomely. His 
Spring Meeting will be immediately announced. Gen. DUNHAM’s great 
match to trot 100 miles in 10 hours, in harness, is now expected to come 
off during the first week of May. 





Capt. W. J. Mrnor’s [of Natchez, Miss.] Imported mare Orleana, has 
dropped a fine filly foal to Imp. Doncaster, and has been bred to Envoy. 
He was got by Imp. Leviathan, out of Imp. Jenny Mills, by Whisker, the 
dam of Ambassador and Liatunah. Envoy received an injury in one of his 
shoulders, when a foal, which prevented his standing training. He is a 
fine chesnut, of good size, form, and temper, and will most probably make 
a good stallion. Mr. Exx.rort’s Watchez Belle has dropped a clever foal to 
Ambassador, and has been bred to Envoy. 

Doncaster and Envoy will make their next season at Mr. Minor’s stable, 
at $25 and $15, and $1 to the groom. 





““C, E.” in the Buffalo ‘* National Pilot,” thus itemizes an article in the 
Wisconsin ‘‘ Republican,” respecting game. He states the editor gives 
most cheering accounts of the duck, and other game arrangements, in that 
part of the country. The editor says that the Fox and Manitou rivers are 
both crowded with water-fowl—refers touchingly to an incident of his 
childhood, when he was “kicked over” in shooting at blackbirds—dashes 
off into a strain of moralizing—and, finally, concludes with advice to young 
sportsmen, to take their dogs and guns with them when they go out shoot- 


ing. The position is, unquestionably, a tenable one. 


The South-western Spring Campaign.—The New Orleans * Picayune” 
of the 29th ult., states that ‘‘ the number of horses in training for the 
Spring Races, to commence next Wednesday on the Metairie, is as large as 
ever before known. There is absolutely not sufficient accommodation at 
the Metairie and Eclipse Courses for all the stables which will be in at- 
tendance. The absence of Mr. Kirkman’s numerous lot will rather in- 
crease than diminish the chances of sport. 





Harkforward’s Get.—The “ Planters’ Banner,” published at Franklin, 
La., makes the following note of a recent visit to the training stables of our 
friend, James Porter, Esq., at Oaklawn, near that pleasant little vil- 


lage :— 

We were much pleased on Monday last, with a visit we paid, in company 
with a friend, to the training stables at Oaklawn. We had not seen them 
for some time, and observed much improvement. Whilst there we saw a 
fine mare, the dam, we believe, of Fairly Fair, with a young Harkforward 
at her foot. It is a filly foal, chesnut, and thought, by those who are con- 
sidered judges, to be of great size and fine finish—and resembling the sire 
very much. It appeared to us remarkably strong, and well put up. When 
it foaled, it measured full three feet six inches, which we think is a good 
height, and will give our friend the ‘* Tall Son of York” some idea of the 
size and promise of this young sprig of the Turf. We have since learned 
that Berenice and Wingfoot have also produced foals by Harkforward, all 
large, and promising. 

Col. Kine, of the Charleston ‘ Courier,” makes the following specula- 
tions anent the match between Fashion and Peytona :— 


This contest for supremacy between the North and South, will doubtless 
excite more interest than anything that has ever previously taken place in 
the sporting circles of this country, and will attract an immense concourse 
of spectators. Should the indomitable Fashion prove victorious on the oc- 
casion—which result we do not by any means consider a “ fixed thing”— 
we trust that she will be invited to meet the South in another contest on 
some ‘‘ middle ground,” and our Washington Course would be a central 
one, where the chances of victory would be more equal, as it will be ac- 
knowledged by all, that long travel, change of climate, food and water, 
operates very disadvantageously on race horses, and not unfrequently unfits 
—_ for competing with even inferior nags that have not undergone these 
changes. 

Death of Gen. Floyd, of Georgia.—We learn with great regret from 
the Savannah ‘* Republican,” of the recent death of Gen. CHarues R. 
FLoyp, one of the oldest correspondents of the ‘‘Spirit.” The “ Republi- 
can” remarks that 


bes The numerous friends of Gen. Charles R. Floyd will regret t o learn of 
his death, which occurred at his residence, in Camden county, on Saturday 
last. Thedeceased was a gallant soldier and chivalrous citizen, and during 
his life has rendered essential service to his native State, and has left many 
friends to bewail his decease in the prime of manhocd. For several vears 
previous to his death he held the commission of Brigadier General of the 
jst. Brigade, ist Division Georgia Militia.” 


-—-—_— 


—_ 


Big Fishing.—The fishermen of Sing Sing and neizhbo 

doing an excellent business in the as of their an de once 
Large quantities of fine bass have been taken, and the Westchester Herald 
states, that one of these delightful fish Weighing 54 pounds, was landed at 
one of the fishing stations, last month. That number of pounds makes a 
pretty big bass. The Herald protests strongly against the provisions of the 
law lately passed, prohibiting fishing with seines between six 0’ clock in 
the evening, and six o’clock in the morning. Albany Atlas. 


Centreville Trotting Club, L. I. 


MONDAY, Apri eet : ; 
= _ ¥, April 7, 1845.—Purse $50. Mile heats, best 3 in 5, under the saddle ; weight 


C. 8. Bertine’s b. g. Daniel W 

W. Cari gr.@, Matoors nos esee a motte S202 br inher aon . a 
David Bryan’s bl. m. Coguette.................... : 22 
W. Smith’s b. m. Lady Polk .... ° Cote ececeseenescecceeeseee : . : 


Time, 2:44_ . 2:45-2:44." cay 


“‘ Daddy Biggs.”—The following letter from Virginia, is a specimen of 
half a dozen recieved within a few days at this office :— 

Mr. Editor: I send you a five dollar ‘hote, together with the name of a 
new subscriber to the “Spirit.” He read the account of ‘‘ Daddy Biggs’ 
Scrape at Cockerell’s Bend,” and after recovering from a fit (of laughter) 
which seized him, he exclaimed, “ I'll be if [ don’t take that paper.” 
Please direct it to C. A. T. He says you must send the back Nos. to the 
commencement of ‘* Capt. Suggs.” 











THE GREAT FOOT RACE AT NEW ORLEANS. 
GILDERSLEEVE AGAIN A WINNER! 


We are indebted to the editors of the “Picayune” for a slip from their 
office containing the earliest report of the Foot Race of Ten Miles, which 
came off there, over the Metairie Course, on the 30th ult. It will be seen 


that Gildersleeve won handily in 59:50. We quote :— 

This long talked of event came off on Sunday before the largest crowd we 
ever saw upon the Metairie Course. The stands were full, and the interior 
of the course presented an immense number of carriages, equestrians and 
pedestrians. The weather was delightful, being quite warm, the sky clear 
and the condition of the track perfect. A pretty strong breeze prevailed, 
which probably refreshed more than it retarded the runners. 

When the bell sounded for the competitors to come forth, out of the nine 
entries, there came to the stand—Gildersleeve, Archer and Ellworth. Just 
as they were to receivetheir instructions, out pounced from the window of 
a bar-room under the stand ‘ the man in the mask.” He performed the 
feat with the agility of Harlequin and took place with the rest. 

He looked like a prize-fighting beef-butcher, long out of training; and, 
heavens! what a mask! 

Having received their instructions, the word was given to go, and off 
they went abreast in the order we have named them. Gildersiceve struck 
off at a prodigious rate at once. They were running in Indian file before 

they had gone a quarter of a mile, the winner being first, Archer second, 
Ellworth and “the man in the mask” last. These positions were never 
changed inthe race. The masked youth “got enough of iv’ in the first 
quarter, but he lugged on for five-eighths of a mile when he with a charac- 
teristic mystery disappeared. We presume he lay down inthe ditch to 
cool himself. The next we saw of him he was crossing the bridge leading 


the destitution of the orphans of our city. 


ture. But leave him to his laurels. 

The time for Gildersleeve’s first mile was given as 5:30. He had a stron 
lead on Archer, as had the latter upon Ellworth. “The gaps between eac h 
were increasing with every stride, but it was almost impossible to see the 


many equestrians and others inside the course. 
miles in 11 minutes, he was very nearly half a mile in advance of Ellworth. 


where he would overtake and pass Ellworth. This he accomplished in go- 
ing five miles, Ellworth having then completed four. The latter runs awk- 
wardly and laboriously. He ran his third and fourth miles with a sponge 
in his mouth. Just as he came to the stand at the end of his four miles, he 
fell heavily as if he had been shot. He was assisted away and kindly pro- 
vided for. 

The question now was where Gil would pass his only remaining competi- 
tor, Archer. The latter ran five miles, and round again to the draw-yates, 
making very nearly six—when Gildersleeve was close upon him and would 
doubtless have passed him before reaching the stand. Archer accordingly 
stopped and walked in. The gallant winner continued his career in really 
superb style, so light, active, and easy was his manner of going. The 
crowds cheered as he passed, all wishing him success. 

He completed his nine miles in 53:50—leaving hima wide margin for 
winning his money, (94 within the hour,) anda chance to go even ten 
miles, upon which there was much betting. All the people in the field 
concentrated themselves at the half-mile post. When Gil reached that 
point in 56:30, the bell was rung for his victory, and the loudest shouts were 
sent up from all on the ground. He continued his course bravely, and as 
he came into the quarter stretch, the people poured irresistably from the 
stands to greet hin. With great difficulty could a passage be cleared for 
him The energy of the officers, however, effected one, and he came through 
amidst deafening shouts of applause, having run his ten miles in 59:50. 

Before giving the summary, it should be stated that the aggregate time of 
the race is undoubtedly correct, while that of the different miles is rather 
an approximation than otherwise. We give the time as it was called to the 
winner as he passed the stand. This had to be taken almost instantaneously, 
and entire accuracy is not to be expected but from the most experienced 
timer. The aggregate, we repeat, is entirely correct. Recapitulation :— 
Metairie Course, New Orleans, Sunday, March 30, 1845.—Purse, $500, to the persons per- 

forming the greatest distance within the hour, provided that at least9} miles be done. 

Nine entries at $5 each. 

Ist. 2d. 3d. 4th. Sth. 6th. 7th. Sth. 9th. 10th. 
GiiRersloeves «oo cesses cccevecasss Scar ce) Be ase MH .a 1 


NESS 0) iets te eet is «og te ae dee eee ee 3% 2s 3 

IE ide alt ie hia cin tn ee haat a 3 3 3 3 

eH 26 she nes Sa ee CASS RROD bolted. 

Time, 5:30—5:30—6:00—6 :00—6 :30—6: 30—6 :00—6 :00—5 :30—6: 20. 
Total—59:50. 


It will be seen that the ‘* Picayune” states that this Foot Race came off 
“before the largest crowd it ever saw upon the Metairie Course!’ And 
that at the close of the 10th mile “‘ with great diffeulty was a passage 
cleared for the winner ’” Now as the “ Pic” has been poking fun at the 
New Yorkers because at similar races here, when from 49,000 to 60,00) spec- 
tators were present, it was with great difficulty the course could be kept 
clear, we have some little curiosity to know how many spectators there ac- 
tually were at the Metairie Course, on this occasion, when a passage was 
cleared with such “great difficulty.” The ‘* Picayune,” we are sorry to say, 
leaves us in the dark on this matter, but fortunately, the ‘‘Crescent City” 
@ipplies the desired information. And how many spectators do our North- 
of-the-Potomac readers imagine there were? Forty Thousand—Thirty— 
Twenty Thousand? Guess again! Fifty Thousand? No—the ‘Crescent 
City” states that the race came off ‘in the presence of about three thou- 
sand persons !” 

Yes, a beggarly “‘ about three thousand!” Why there are more boys on 
the fences and trees about the Beacon Course than that, whenever a day’s 
sport is offered. ‘* About three thousand!” Holy Moses? ‘‘ About” half 
the number that are now trout fishing on Long Island! ‘* About three thou- 
sand,” and ‘by the energy of the officers” a passage was finally cleared 
‘“‘with great difficulty!” As Placide says in poor Powers’ ‘White Horse 
of the Peppers,”—Oh mine Got, vat a country !—Mine Got vat a peoples!” 

** About three thousand !” 





NATCHEZ (Miss.) RACES, Pharsalia Course. 
Reported expressly for the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.” 
WEDNESDAY, March 19, 1845—Subscription Purse $200, ent. $25, added, 2 yr. olds to 
to carry 70lbs.—3, 86—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards 124Ibs., allowing 3lbs. to 
mares and geldings. [Horses to take their age from the Ist of May instead of the Ist 


of Jan.] Two mile heats. 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s b. c. Ruffin, by Imp. Hedgeford, out of Duchess of Marl- 


ag by Sir Archy, 4yrs.... Monk 1 1 
i 


W. J. Minor’s ch. m. Norma, by Imp. Longwaist, out of imp. Novelty ‘ by Black- 
FOG B WOU ws We 6 aw ks 0 6b. 8 oe 5 0 5 65 6 oh ce Cee se ger seewecsesecs B F 
Col. B. Johnson’s gr. m. Cripple, by Imp. Philip, dam by Sir Richard, 5 yrs.... 4 dist. 
. 2 dr. 


Mr. Armstrong’s b. c. Marco, pedigree not recollected,4 yrs. .........5055. 
Time, 3:49—3:46. Track good—won easy. 


THURSDAY, March 20th—City Hotel Purse $100, ent. $20, added, conditions as before. 
Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
W. J. Minor’s Bracelet, by Eclipse, out of Imp. Trinket, 3yrs ... Esaw 2 2 1 1 1 
Col. Bingaman’s Liz Tillet, by Frank, dam by Medoc, 3yrs.......... 1 1 2 2 2 
Co¥ B. Johnson’s b. f. Mary Ragland, by Othello, dam by Bertrand, 4 yrs_ dist. 
Time, 1:51—1:52—1:57—1:56—1:57. 
The betting was 3 to 1 on Liz Tillet. A very interesting race. 
FRIDAY, March 21—Sweepstakes for all ages, $200 sub., $109 fi., $25 declaration, with 
$100 added by the proprietor. Two mile heats. 
Col. Bingaman’s Lucy Dashwood, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Miss Baily, by 
ee Se ree ULAR CREE Cee 
Mr. Armstrong’s b. c. Marco, pedigree not recollected, 4 yrs . 
pg Peres CCP eeiT ri Sree Tee 
SATURDAY, Sept. 22—Match Race for $1000 a side, weight 100lbs. One mile. 
Mr. Moore’s gr. m. Cherokee Maid, (pedigree not recoliected,) 5 yrs ......-- +++ 
Mr. Armstrong’s b.c. Red Eagle, (pedigree not recollected) ...... 
Time, 1:513. 
SAME DAY—Second Race—Citizen’s Purse $100, ent. $50, added, conditions as on 
Thursday. Mile heats. 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. f. Le Bacchante, (pedigree not recollected), 3 
ER 5.0 cents seins Cie s disman-¢dbnie tne 2+ 0nes os 0.40 + « WEARER 
Mr. Armstrong’s b. c. Red Eagle, (pedigree not recollected), 3 yrs... ... 4. e+ 
Col. B. Johnson’s br. f. rn by Imp. Ainderby, dam by Giles Scroggins, 3 yrs. 
ime, 1:52—1:49}. Won easy. 
The weather was fine, the attendance good, and the sport fair. Ruffin 
proved himself the master workman we some time since said he was. 


A YounGc TuRFMAN. 


walked over. 
pd. ft. 
declared. 


1 
2 


1 1 
2 2 
3 3 





to the stables with melancholy steps and slow, pondering, doubtless, upon | 
How he got into the adjoining | 
field, unless he crawled under the fence, we are totally unable to conjec- | 


runners from the stands, save in the home stretch, they were escorted by so | 
When Gil finished his two | 


| 








A. M., we started for the raee-ground. 


THE GREAT RACE. 
Boston vs. Fashion—Fashion ws. Peytona, Etc. 





Shewing briefly what befel the “ Young ’Un,” and certain others, in 1842, who went al} 
the way from Bosting to York, to witness the run between the first named “ crack 
*uns’—how the juvenile individual spoken of started—how he “ got on’””—how he 
“ arrove”—how he reached the race-ground—what happened when he got there— 
how he went back to Gotham, and thence to the city of “ Notions”—with a memo. 
of the oath he took upon reaching the Depot at the Eastern extremity of the Boston 
and Stonington Rail Road! 


Dear P.—The last number of the “‘ Spirit” was a rich one, verily! Hay- 
ing selected a choice “ regalia” (I am always fastidious in this respect when 
I sit down to discuss the ‘ Spirit,”) I commenced with the notices “ Ty 
Correspondents,” and sailed quietly through its thirty-odd columns of choice 
reading, without let or hindrance. At the head of the department devoted 
to ** On Dits in Sporting Circles,” my eye fell upon the paragraph in re- 
ference to the approaching race to come off between Fasuion and Peyrona 
—and I involuntarily said to myself, “there may be a greater ‘rush’ to 
witness that run than attended the famous race between Bosron and the 
Mare—but a gentleman who bears a very striking resemblance to my hum. 
ble self, in weight and stature, will not be there.” I'll tell you why—and 
you can “ prent it,” or—do the other thing with it! 

It was a bright afternoon—it was—when I dropped in on a friend to 
whom, some six weeks previously, I had loaned a hundred dollars, (with 
the promise that “‘ that same” should be forthcoming three days afterwards,) 
and for the tenth time asked him to “ pony up.” 

**Haven’t but seventy-five cents, to-day,” said he, ‘in God's world, 
Young ’Un.” 

* Well, Pll take that, Jim,” I replied—thankful for the smallest favors! 

“TI am going to York, to-day, to see the race between Boston and Fash- 
ion. I shall return the day after to-morrow ; may I depend on you jor the 
balance, then?” 

** In course, you may,” he said, carelessly—and though he was a good 
soul, in the main, he lied like the d—1 on that occasion, as I will demon- 
strate in the sequel. 

At four o’clock, P. M., on the bright afternoon alluded to, I found my- 
self seated with a friend in one of the Boston and Stonington cars, com- 
monly known by the appellation of ** Accommodation Train’”—(so called 
for reasons best known to the proprietors and stock holders !)—proceeding 
south’ard, at the rete of two-and-twenty miles the hour. We had got along 
very comfortably for something upwards of an hour, when the ordinary 





cates OE eel we | topics of travelling conversati . ; 
And so he went on three miles in 17 minutes, when the betting was as to | 'P!¢3 of travelling conversation were used up, and the monotonous rattle of 


the cars had imposed the usual somnolent effect upon lazy nerves, and } 
reclined in a half cat-nap, which eventuated in a sound sleep. How long 
I had been thus amusing myself I cannot say-—all I remembered then, was, 
that I had been dreaming earnestly of fast horses, diminutive phztons, 
small saddles, long whips, and the like, and all I recollect nov, is, that 
feeling a most unwelcome and astonishing crash in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the spot where I imagined my brains were deposited, I sprang, 
or rather attempted to spring, from the position in which I found myself 
placed so suddenly, and unceremoniously, but it was no go! One half 
asleep, and the other ha/f stunned and strangled, for a good long minute, 
[remained nolens volens, in statu quo! 

When standing erect ina pair of Forr’s French “ high heels,” I measure, 
in stature, exactly five feet and—no inches; and when respectably fat, I 
have weighed “hard on” to one hundred mortal pounds. The seats of the 
car3 were constructed on the patent “ back-action” principle, (most admira- 
ble arrangement in case of a concussion!) and directly in front of me, oc- 
cupying the entire cushion, squatted a huge specimen of humanity, of the 
genus Lambert—whose ‘ heft” could not have been less than nineteen 
stone! For some cause (then unexplained) the train had “ fetched up all 
standing,” and as I came to partial consciousness, as I before observed, I 
endeavored to right myself. As chance would have it, though, the bulky 
gentleman in front had been pitched head foremost upon the back of the 
settee beyond him, and I found myself, on awaking, hard and fast between 
the old fellow’s legs, my cheek resting on the cushion in front, while he, 
a-tilt on the back of the seat, apparently, in the last stages of strangulation, 
was enacting a sort of half pantomime half vaulting process, directly over 
me, at the expense of my back, ribs, and neck ; a performance which, I felt 
satisfied, did not appear on the waybill! Most unfortunately, too, the top of 
the aforesaid seat had come in direct contact with his enormous belly, and 
the concussion had, some seconds previously, “* knocked the wind clean out 
of him!” I turned my eyes upward, and the horror-stricken phiz of my 
** fat friend,” whose eyes protruded quite ‘‘ a feet,” determined my mind in- 
stanter, that it was all “‘a go !”—that I was but laboring under the effects 
of ** night-mare,” and so! lay perfectly quiet. The fact was—I couldn’t do 
nothin’ else! 

As yet—though somewhat ‘‘skeered”—I was unhurt ; but an instant af- 
terwards the old fellow recovered from the shock, and with the classical 
and impressive ejaculation, ‘‘C—st! wot athump !” he settled back on the 
seat again, and 1—heard no more! 

I might have remained under him to this day for anything my own efforts 
could have effected, for, as he seated himself my breath left me, and I knew 
nothing further until some minutes afterwards, when my companion, who 
was not injured, had procured a bucket of water, and in his fright was most 
religiously attempting to drown me! Iwas “brought to,” however, and, 
save a little soreness for the time being, got off pretty easy. The cars had 
run off the track, but the matter was soon righted, and, without any more 
sleep, and no further accident, for the nonce, we arrived at Stonington, 
where the steamer was in waiting for us. We sat down to an excellent 
supper on board, and my companion thought we had realised “‘a very excel- 
lent beginning” for our anticipated ‘‘ pleasure trip !” 

The night was passed sleeplessly. The gentleman who sported thie “< ro- 
bust belly” informed us that at all times, and in all seasons, the motion of 
a steamboat rendered him ‘‘ mighty uncomfortable.” He had eaten heartily 
at supper, and, jesting apart, he was ‘ill enough” on the passage across 
the Sound. He swore he should “ turn himself wrong side out’ards,” and 
the steward, who was a bit of a wag, after attending him so long that he 
thought it advisable to give it up fora bad job, left him, with the consoling 
information that what he had suffered was only a commencement, and that 
before morning, in all human probability, he would vomit himself up! The 
poor devil occupying the berth above the fellow was taken sick with the same 
disease, at the same time; * * * though terribly sea sick, our pursy 
friend found vent for his indignation in the brief exclamation common with 
him, “* C—st! wot ajob!” Twelve hours afterward, however, we landed 
at Gotham, that second Badel. 

I was troubled with but little luggage. As the steamer touched the 
wharf, one of that very useful as well as ornamental class of the community, 
who sleep in the markets and carry their victuals in the crown of their hats 
—yclept loafers—stepped on the gang-plank, and politely tendered his ser- 
vices to transport my baggage toa hotel. Desirous of expediting matters, I 
handed him my cloak with the request that he would wait an instant till I 
possessed myself of my portmanteau. On my return with the latter article 
I discovered that the blackguard into whose hands I had entrusted my 
‘‘circular,” had disappeared, and his place was occupied by another of the 
same species, no less prepossessing in appearance, who informed me that 
his friend had only stepped upon the dock, and if I chose he would take 
charge of the valise, and see them both taken care of. I ordered him to the 
City Hotel, where, after waiting an hour, I was politely informed by the 
clerk, that ‘no doubt my baggage was safe, somewhere,” a remark which 
proved very correct in the end, for I have never since had the satisfaction of 
meeting with cloak, valise, or the young gentlemen who “served me” on 
that occasion ! 

Having finally succeeded in getting ‘‘summat to take,” at 10} o'clock, 
Having crossed the East River with 
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some hundreds of others, bound on the same errand, we “ struck a bee line” 
for the cars, on the Brooklyn side, on reaching which we found some thou- 
sands in readiness to start. The less said of the conveyances (Heaven save 
the mark !) got up for this occasion by the rail-road company, the better. 
Suffice it, that after sundry preliminaries the fare was collected, as a pre- 
cautionary movement, (another excellent rail-road arrangement!) and we 
started. 

No, we didn’t, though; but we got ready to start. 
insufficient, however, and another was attached—two, 
go. Horses were “ put to,” and the train at last slowly commenced mount- 
ing the hill. Your humble servant having, by this time become sufficient- 
ly “ narvous,” jumped from the crowded and frail dirt wagons, and left the 
arrangement just as it reached the top of the ascent, when it shot off ina 
tangent, and was soon out of sight. I was a stranger In them parts, and 
crossing to the road a man in a box-wagon kindly “ took me in” (to the tune 
of two dollars, because, as he said, “ he should have to go out of his way,”) 
and I finally reached the vicinity of the race-course. As Fanny Kemble 
exclaimed on viewing Niagara, “God! what a scene !” 

Mixed up in that heterogeneous mass might have been identified a repre- 
sentation from every class, circle, condition, and grade of society, from the 
lowest rank, upwards. The half-breeched urchin, the youngster, the youth, 
the middle-aged, the old; men and women, fair and foul, big and little, fat 
and lean, strong and weak, short and tall, thick and thin, rich and poor, 
halt and lame, black and white, green and “ biue,” (the latter in plenty,) 
the stupid and the witty, the knave and the fool, the rowé and the courte- 

san, the rowdy and the gentleman,—all having one main object in view, to 
wit: the gratification of witnessing the run which was to be decided at mid- 
day, between the two proudest champions of the Turf, then living. Rou- 
lette, and Faro, and Dice, and Black Joke, and Quoits, and Thimdle Rig, 
were the order of the morning. This last named ‘* science” my friend 
(whom I found on my arrival,) had never seen before. 
** Pll lay you twenty dollars,” said one of these knights of the thimble, 
approaching us, * Ill lay you twenty dollars you can’t tell which cup the 
ball is under,”—at the same time producing a $20 note on the ‘“* Hoboken 


The “ bullgin:” was 
three—but it was no 


Grazing Company.” 

My friend looked on, and discovered one side of the white paper ball 
protruding from the edge of the cup. 

** Done!” said he, instanter. 

‘** Let me go half of it,” said a bystander, (2 confederate, of course.) 

*“ No, no; I go the whole,” insisted my friend. 

‘* Not a bit of it, Tom,” said f, “ you’re green.” 

“<I see it now; there it is—do you see?” continued he, pointing to the 
edge of the cup. 

The thimble-rigger” said nothing—looked carefully aside—erposing 
the ball all the while. The bait took in spite of my efforts—the stakes were 
‘** planked”—the cup was raised, but the bird had flown !” 

** Devilish queer, that,” observed Tom. 

“* Very,” added the sharper, ‘* go another.” 

‘** Not to-day,” says Tom. 

‘* Long finger-nails,” I observed. 

‘* Singular,” continued Tom, contemplating. 

** Will you come along,” said I. Tom took my arm. 

‘* What do you call that game 2” he enquired, as we left the sharper. 

‘* Thimble-rig.” 

**Tt’s ’eute, ain’t it ?” 

“ Varet” 

‘‘ Ha! ha! Well, Young ’Un, it has cost me acool ‘twenty spot” to 
learn it ! How much did you pay for initiation ?” 

“Five years ago—just ha/f that sum,” said I, and we passed on. 

We at leagth secured places on the ‘* Dollar Stand,” which had for some 
time been crowded to the full, and upon which we stood until it began to 
creak under its immense load, when I philosophically concluded that a 
foot-hold on terra firma would be preferable in case of accident. I de- 
scended to the office where I had paid a dollar for my ticket, and informed 
the person in charge that a seat could not be had. 

‘© Out of the way, there!” shouted a drunken cab-driver, who was dash- 
ing furiously toward the lower gate. Not knowing to whom the rowdy 
was addressing himself, I turned round, and that was the last I knew of my 
ticket. Some gentleman who wanted a chance, dexterously extracted the 
paper from my upraised hand, and if he got as comfortable a stand with it 
as I had had, he is clear from my books. 

The arrangements were insufficient, and the crowd from the city (now 
nearly two o’clock,) had accumulated to an extent, that it was impossible, 
with all the police, to receive the tickets and pay atthe gates. The ‘‘ Bow- 
ery Boys” arrived about this time, and finding the ordinary mode of egress 
blocked up, the cry of “ Rush ’em!” “ Rush ’em/” passed through the 
crowd. The body of men in the rear made a sort of battering-ram of those in 
front, and after numerous sallies, which must have been immeasurably more 
agreeable to those behind than those in front, (I speak for myself, being one 
of the latter,) a portion of the fence was demolished, the vanguard were pros- 
trated, and those in the rear walked over the first without even a ** by your 
leave, sirs !” 

After some further delay, order was finally resto red—the track was clear- 
ed—the trumpet sounded, and the horses made their appearance, and the 
eventful moment at length arrived! 

The race was gallantly run, and bravely was the ground contested—aye ! 
every inch. Old ‘* White-nose” spanned it lustily, but he hadn’t foot 
Fashion was the victor! Brave mare! The task of tasks is be- 
fore you. Your enemies contend that you are getting old, and that your 
day is past. I saw you in your prime, when the rich hot blood “ran riot 
through your veins,” at the moment you achieved a noble triumph over a 
valiant competitor. May your good fortune attend you, in your contest with 
Peyrona! You have but to make your “ 7:28, sure,” to cover yourself 
‘*all over with glory.” 

After the business was decided ‘ for which this meeting was called to- 
gether,” [ found it no easy matter to obtain a conveyance to New York. 
For reasons best known to those who participated in the act, the cars which 
remained behind the first train that started, were mostly demolished by the 
crowd who could not be accommodated, and the remmants were scattered 
upon the rails! This, I thought, might answer very well upon Long Island 
but [ could not help thinking, that, in my humble opinion, it would scarcely 
work so well near Boston. However, it was ‘a way they had,” and that 
was the end of that matter. 

An empty cab was approaching the gate, and I hailed the driver, with 
** Young man, I want to go down to the city.” 

‘* Not onlikely, zuar—by no manner o’means !” 

“Well, hold up!” 

“Can't do *t—got a freight ’ere, close by ”— 

‘“T must go to York,” said I, ** and will pay you any reasonable”— 

** Vot ’ll you give !” 

‘** What will you exact to land me at Brooklyn, in season for the Eastern 
Boat, this afternoon 7” 

‘It's werry warm drivia’, zur. 

‘*T must, if possible.” 

** Five dollars.” 

** Done!” 

‘*[ can come agin for t’others”— 

‘** Yes, go ahead !” 

[ took possession, and we were on the road directly. We had proceecded 
slowly, but a few rods, however, when we were overhauled by the party who 
had chartered the vehicle, originally, one of whom seized the horse by the 
head, and enquired with more energy than politeness, ‘‘ where in h—I, the 
driver was bound?” John—who evidently appreciated his patrons, informed 
the n that he was only “ going up to the ’otel, to bait his crab,” whereupon 
, He animal was released with sundry invectives, decidedly personal to the 


enough. 


But you must go ’s arternoon ?” 





| whip,” and certain assurances about smashing somebody’s head, if he 


were not back in ten minutes! During the melee, the insider concluded 
that the better part of valor was discretion, and acting accordingly, vacated 
the pre-engaged premises, without further parley. 

Having walked some two miles, I met with another cab “ bound in,” 
containing four persons, and, for the consideration of two dollars, was al- 
lowed a place upon the railing, which I gladly mounted. I learned from 
the driver that his beast was ‘“‘a werry fast crab,” and that he ‘‘ could go 
in three minutes”—wwhere, he did not say, but it took him nearly three 
hours to ** go” to Brooklyn, when I jumped on board the ferry boat and 
reachedthe Stonington boat, while the last bell was ringing. 

We were soon off, and I fondly trusted that my troubles were over, for 
this time. The afternoon was clear and pleasant, and taking a cigar, I 
mounted to the promenade deck, where I encountered my fat friend, who 
was returning Eastward. I confess that I had my misgivings, though he 
smiled, and enquired after my health. 

We were just off Throg’s Point, the bulky gentleman and myself standing 
near the wheel house. Some commonplace allusion had been made to the 
fort we were passing, (which if I remember rightly, was then in process of 
building) when on a sudden crash broke on our ears—Sang /—and away 
went one of the shafts of the engines. The steam was instantly let off, 
and the utmost confusion prevailed among the passengers and crew. Pre- 
suming this only the precursor to an explosion, I darted towards the pas- 
sage leading below, but the big belly was before me! Now it so turned 
out that this passage was exceedingly narrow, and my worthy friend was 
compelled to godown sideways, an insurmountable impediment to the egress 
of any body else, in the ordinary way. I reached the staircase, saw the di- 
lemma, and with a single bound overthe old fellow’s shoulders, landed 
safely at the bottom. The only damage effected by the vault being agentle 
clip planted exactly in the fat man’s left eye, by the heel of my boot. He 
sidled down however, as fast as possible, and on reaching the deck, burst 
out as usual with “*C—st! wot a smash !” Itdidn’t prove “ much ef shower,” 
however, and matters were soon set to rights again. Early on the follow- 
ing moraing, we arrived at Stonington, and after a pleasant journey, other- 
wise, reached the Car House in Boston, during the forenoon. 

I stepped on the platform, and with the recollection of all that had pass- 
ed during the last thirty six hours, [ said to myself “if ever [am caught 
in such a scrape as this again, may I be d umped in the deepest horse 
pond on Long Island ! 

On my way home, I called upon my friend for that ninety-nine dollars 
and twenty-five cents. He coolly informed me that “ he went into Chan- 
cery the day previously, and he would respectfully refer me to his Assignee!” 

His estate was settled about a year since, and paid seven cenis on the 
dollar ! 

Who wouldn’t attend a horse-race after all that ? 

Roxbury, Mass , April 9th, 1845. 


THE GREAT FOOT RACE AT NEW ORLEANS. 


BY PISCATOR. 
New Orleans, Sunday Night, March 30th, 1545 
‘Dear “‘ Spirit.” —The big event which cast its shadow such a long ways 





Yours, always, 
YounG ’UN. 








before, has come off. The foot race is over, and the gallant little Ginper- | 


SLEEVE, has performed a feat which in my opinion throws all previous per- 
formances in our country, clear over the fence, and right plumb into the 
middle of the New Canal. I not will pretend to report the race, as no doubt 


abler hands will give it you; suffice it to say, that little Gilder came in a | 


winner, making ten miles within the hour—I believe in 59:51, 
hoopin’, and a hollerin’, and shoutin’, as went up when he completed the 
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Rough Notesof a Dragoon Campaign to the Pawnee Villages in 1844. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—THE CONCLUSION. 

Passage of the Missouri—lowa Village—Manner of burying their dead—Groves of the 
Dead—Missionaries—Printing Press upon the Prairies—Little lowa giri—Council— 
Charge—Flight of Natives—Howitzer's fired—Major Richardson—Quarter-master's 
horse rises in value—Falls again—We get home—Every-body glad—General reflec- 
tions on the Indians—Roads Fork—End. 





Wednesday, Sept. 18, 1814.—We commenced the passage of the Mis- 
souri this morning by six o’clock. By procuring a s‘iff, and having two 
men to row, with one to set in the stern to lead a horse which had been 
driven into the water, and then letting the other horses and mules follow 
in, one at a time, we soon got every animal over. There was just a single 
file of them extending from one shore to the other. It looked like a string 
of beads—every bead being a horse, or adonkey with his long ears—laying 
upon the water, and swayed down stream in the centre, where the current 
was strongest. There was a great deal of snorting, and blowing—and the 
shaking of themselves after they had got out, like big Newfoundlanders, 
was very amusing. The equipage, men, wagons, and howitzers, were all 
crossed in a fine flat-boat which is kept at this place. We were not three 
days and better, as at Bellevue, but got everything over snug ani dry by 
ten o’clock, A. M.: we then took up our line of march, and after travelling 
through the Jowa country about seven miles, we arrived at the Great Ne- 
maha Agency, where we encamped in order to hold a Council, to-morrow, 
with the Sacs and Foxes, and Iowas. 

On our way from the river to this place, we passed the Iowa village. It 
is built entirely of bark, and the houses are not near so comfortable as the 
lodges of the Pawnees. In front of the town were several poles set in the 
ground. They were some thirty or forty feet high, with the bark peele 
off, and here and there ornamented with vermilion. These were scalp- 
peles, and had been erected on the occasion of the Iowas having killed 
eight Pawnees, this summer, who had been in and stolen their horses. For 
two or three days there was a great rejoicing in town—the scalps of the 
Pawnees were hung dangling from the tops of these poles, and the cele- 
brated Sealp Dance was performed by the warriors, around them. 

We noticed in passing their burying-ground, flag-stafls set up at the head 
of some of the graves, on the top of which were fluttering several little 
Upon enquiry, we learned that these were to distinguish the 
graves of deceased warriors. The Iowas do not always bury their dead; 
the Sacs and Foxes hardiy They dig a trough out of a cotton- 
wood tree, large enough to lay the corpse in; they then place a piece of 
buffalo robe over it, and cover the whole with a piece of raw-hide. Hav- 
ing done this, they plant four posts in the ground, which shall be eight feet 
high; upon these they build a little scaffold, and place the trough upon it, 
fastening it firmly down to the cross-poles with leather thongs. Here it 
is left to decay‘and drop to the ground by piece-meal. We passed one of 
these scaffolds, and I rode up and examined it carefully: it had been there 
some four or five years, but the frame—upon which the remains were still 
resting—seemed to be as sound as ever. Inroom of placing the bodies up- 
on scaffolds in this way, it is more common to put them in the forks of 
Near some of the populous villages on the Mississippi, and even 
with many of the tribes high up the Missouri, where there are a great 
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many deaths during the summer season, it is extremely disagreeable to ap- 


tenth mile! Every body (and there was a sprinkle of folks) seemed glad. | 


Gilder is a full blood game-cock, and there is no doubt in my mind, from 
the way he carries his wings and uses his heels, that he is some kin to 
‘““Uncle Zadoc’s Black-Snake mad-cat Cocks of North Caline;” 
tainly possesses all their qualities of agility, strength, endurance, and he is 
game to the end of his hair. He broke off into a regular lick at the word 
‘‘go” and just kept it up clear through the ten miles without faltering in 
the least, and if they had’nt a stopped him he would have been goinz yet, 
for it’s my belief that he can ‘‘ keep screwin’ on it up the hull time ;” it ‘‘seems 
30 natural to him,” as a chap said next me to-day. 

Of the numerous entries four started—viz. Gildersleeve, Archer, Elworth> 
and the individual of the United States Army, who wore the mask and gave 
his purse—the purse to the Orphan Asylum in advance (see bills and edi- 
torials of the day)—the individual who managed to get a half mile, but 
could’nt go any further on account of the belly-ache or sich like! If ou 
orphans depended upon the purses he could win by foot races, there would 
be a small chance of thin soup and ‘ cold wittals” among ’em, and none 
of the little Oliver Twists could venture to “‘ ask for more.” I dont know 
what he might do if a couple of “ livin’ live Ingines” were atter him, but I 
rather think he would have to turn and fight, and judging from his muscu- 
lar development, he could make a good one at that, but as for running— 
hoopee /—too much entrails by four-fifths, to pack along by the side of that 
little steam engine Gilder. Mr. Slow, one of the entries, did'nt come up to 
the scratch, but most persons supposed that ** The Man in the mask” must 
certainly be that same identical individual S/ow. 

The day was as fine as a Southern Spring could make it, but miserably 
hot to run ten miles. You see I can judge of the heat, because I tried it 
on, by matching myself to walk to town, to my house, versus the Canal 
Boat, and although I by no means walked as fast as I could have done on a 
good road, and light apparel, with good shoes, I did tolerably well for a 
full suit of flannel cloth trowsers, a heavy patelot and pump-soled high 
heeled French boots! At all events when I got home, I was perfectly satis- 
fied with the experiment—J was—and if any gentleman is anxious to select 
four miles of ground to temper the muscles of his lezs, [ recommend the 
ground over which f{ walked to day; and when he tries it, if he don’t call 
it, hard up and down, rough footed, two steps forward and one back, jump 


over logs, and dodge black-berry bushes kind of ground, I’m no judge of 


terrestrials, that’s all. 


Those cussed fellows in the Canal Boats, and particularly Mr. Bel/y, of 
the ‘‘Crescent City,” who called me “Mr. Gildersleeve,” and begged I 
would smoke to amuse myself, thought I was walking on a turkey carpet. I 





did want to have a few of them out of that boat, particularly Col. Bran : 
the way I would have cut the loose fat off him would have been curious! 
Never mind; I beat “the whole bilin’ of ’em,” and was at home before a 
solitary chicken showed his nose within a square of me. 
hot for ten miles, which makes me thin that this feat of Gilder’s greater 
than his former races, and if you had just a seen me when I got home! why 
I looked exactly like a boiled lobster, and my clothes were dry—oh yes! 
Three gallons, not an atom less of water or liquid (all the same after it’s 
amalgamated) oozed from me. ‘The old woman made meas mad as thun- 
der by telling me I was a great fool for my pains, and that I looked like a 
raw beet! You see I took the walk for medicine. I have been choked 
by an infernal cold for three days, and when I started I had an infernal 
fever, but I left the fever at the end of the first mile on a black-berry bush, 
where any one who wants it may find it, and the cold was melted into in- 
consistency by the end of the third mile. 

I recommend to any gentleman suffering from cold, a walk on a hot day 
clad in heavy apparel, over a rough road, of just about four miles, as hard 
as he can click it, bolt right into his bed room, off coat and boots, roll up in 
a couple of blankets and lay perfectly still for two anda helf hours! I’ve 
tried it, and it’s sovereign, and no mistake. I have much to say to you but 


will do it to-morrow night. Yours PiscaTor. 


Original Con.—Who first subscribed to a newspaper? Dye give it up? 
Cain ;—because he took Abel’s life. [A “ Bell’s Life.”] 

Eyes and nose run arace? which would naturally win? Eyes—because 
they would run ’till they dropt/ The nose would stop when it was blowed. 





Now I say it was | 
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proach anywhere near these Groves of the Dead. r 

Near the Agency there is a Presbyterian Missionary station. The mis- 
sionaries are the Rey. Mr. Hamilton and the Rev. Mr. Irvine; their fami- 
lies are with them. They have succeeded in building some very comfort- 
able dwellings, and have gardens, and fields, in which they raise enough 
to supply themselves with nearly everything they need in the way of vege- 
tables and bread. They have cows, bees, and a fine little orchard, which 
is beginning to bear very well. I never saw any people so contented as 
hey appeared to be. They manifested the greatest zeal for both the spi- 
ritual and temporal welfare of the poor, ignorant, and wretched Indians by 
whom they are surrounded, and every moment of their time seemed to be 
occupied in trying to win them over to religion and happiness. When the 
reader reflects that the missionary, in going to reside amongst a savage race, 
has so many difficulties to encounter before he can be at all useful to them 
—has gently yet steadily to combat their prejudices—to win their confidence 
--to study their customs--to learn their language--to endure privations and 
exposure—often in danzger—a/ways cut off entirely from the dear associa- 
tions of life—surely, there is everything in their patience, perseverance, 
courage, untiring industry, and disinterestedness, to call forth his esteem 
and admiration. These gentlemen have gone through with all this. They 
are exceedingly intelligent, well educated, hospitable, and unassuming; 
and, together with their estimable families, endeavored by every means in 
their power to make our short stay with them as pleasant as possible. It 
will probably astonish the people in the East, to learn that away out here 
in the Great Western Prairie, is a Printing Press, which is telling toa 
band of rude savages, with its thousand little mute, yet eloquent tongues, 
that eighteen hundred years ago achild was born in a manger—that he 
grew up—that God’s voice from heaven said—‘‘ This is my beloved son, in 
whom I am well pleased !’—that he preached to humble people like them 
—was persecuted—had not where to lay his head—and finally was cruci- 
fied—and all that they might be happy. Such is the fact—Mr. Hamilton 
and Mr. Irvine have learned the language, and printed with their own 
hands a little book, in Jowa, which contains St. Mathew, the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis, and the Commandments; besides a primary book for 
children to begin to read from: this also contains several beautiful hymns, 
translated into the language. Such industry and labor needs but to be 
known to be appreciated and admired. Let any man think one moment on 
the subject, and what a crowd of interesting thoughts will come up in his 
heart !—I will venture to say that more real poetry will visit it in that mo- 
ment, than he would have dreamed ceuld have invested such a subject. 
The Gospel has been the Pioneer of the Pioneers of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
aud ever preceded it in all its glorious advancement upon this continent- 
Long before the axe has been heard, or the plough has turned a furrow, in 
however remote the place, the patient Missionary has been there, teaching 
the true God. 

These gentlemen have a school of Iowa boys and girls—of, say about six- 
ty—on the rolis, though it is very difficult to get half of that number 
together, on account of the apathy of the parents, who do not seem to care 
whether their children improve or not. I saw one little Lowa girl at the 
Rey. Mr. Irvine’s, aged about eight years. He asked her to read for me: 
she took down the Bible and read off half the chapter of Christ’s tempta- 
tion, with as clear an enunciation as any child of her age amongst our- 
selves. She seemed to be exceedingly intelligent. It was truly touching 
to hear this little Indian girl read from the history of our Saviour—and 
that, too, in our own language—there, in the midst of a wild and savage 
tribe, and far beyond even the boundaries of civilization. If the Iowa In- 
dians do not improve, it will not be tie fault of these two gentlemen, whose 
whole lives seem to be dovoted to their instruction. 

To-night a large number of rockets were sent up, for the particular bene- 
fit of these tribes. They don’t like the idea of fighting an enemy that uses 
such fearful weapons as those “ fire-hawks.” 

Thursday, Sept. 19, 1544.—This morning, the Major held a Council 
with both the lowas and Sacs and Foxes, at the same time, having two in- 
terpreters who rendered his speech into each language, sentence by sen- 
tence, as he went along. This Council did not differ materially from those 
he held with the other tribes whom we have visited, except that the re- 
plies of the several Chiefs were much more brief and condensed than those 
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we had heard in previous Councils. The Sacs and Foxes have a most mu- 
sical language. It seems to flow from their mouths like a chant, with 
every word a soft note; besides, their voices seemed sweeter and more 
flute-toned than that of any other Indians we were acquainted with. They 
are a much better people than the Iowas. After the Council was over, the 
troops were mounted, and four Divisions executed a ‘‘charge.” As they 
came over the plain, almost like so many living thunder-bolts, a hundred 
or so of the warriors who were mounted began to fear the movement was a 
serious one against them. So, just as the Divisions came up in a cloud of 
dust, with their sabres raised, these warriors put spurs to their horses, and 
away they went, with the dragoons after them. It was the most laughable 
sight in the world, to see those painted and ornamented savages frightened 
half out of their wits, pounding their ponies down to a run, and all flying 
in the most splendid steeple-chase order, long after the compact masses of 
cavalry had halted, or returned to the column. This done, a great number 
of shells were fired, to show them their effect. Many of these shells were 
so arranged as to explode in the air, and some after they had struck. How 
this was all brought about was past their comprehension. No sooner had 
the firing ceased, than clouds of them galloped off, and gazed with aston- 
ishment at the places where they had torn up the earth, and had scattered 
their iron fragments in every direction. 

Major Richardson, from Kentucky, is the U. S. Agent for these tribes. 
He is a gentleman of the old school, and when I say that he treated us 
with Kentucky hospitality, it is paying him the highest compliment I am 
capable of expressing. 

At 2 o’clock, P. M., we bid good-bye to the kind friends we had met 
here, sprang into our saddles, and were soon “‘ out of sight of land” again, 
steering by compass S. S. W., in order to strike Wolf River, which we did 
do at sun-down, and encamped. 

The accidental discovery of genius, and the unexpected rise of property, 
were both exemplified in the old Rosinante, ridden by our Quarter-master, 
this morning. He used to belong to the Line of the army, but was con- 
demned as unfit for service, somewhere, I believe, about 15833. 
he got purchased up in the Staff—not as a nag, of course, but as a good 
substantial family beast—and in this capacity he has flourished along ever 
since, his winters being mostly spent in hauling jumpers around the va- 

















rious military posts at which he has served; his summers, in running out, | 


or in packing his masters to duck-ponds and wolf-traps, or in some other 
unostentatious employments of the kind. He never had been out of a walk 
since the memory of the oldest inhabitant, and I believe his present owner 
had given over the idea as an obsolete one, that he ever would again call to 
mind that horses have such a gait as even a dog-trot; of course, a canter 
was out of all question. He had been a long while in this vale of tears, 
that horse had, and seemed to pride himself more upon his age than upon 
any of his other qualities. This morning, John had brought him up and 
tied him to a tree in the rear of his owner’s tent. What was the surprise 
of every one to see him begin to take the latest Polka steps, pirouette, 
squeal, cavort, and cut up rustics, all around, as active and vigorous as a 
young horse of eighteen or twenty. The Quarter-master was in raptures, 
and immediately raised his price from four dollars and a half, to four 
seventy-five. After such an exhibition of muscle as that, ef course he 
would not sacrifice upon him, but if anything advance, even up to five dol- 
lars, if such adisplay of activity should continue for any length of time. 
Just as this conclusion was arrived at, John came dancing along from the 
tent where he had been to roll up the bedding. Every other step, he 
threw out a leg to the right and left, making the foot at the end of it quiver 
with a sort of pigeon-wing, and now and then striking his hand on first one 
side of his head and then the other. His antics were, if anything, more 
ridiculous than those of the horse. At last, the secret of all this was ex- 
plained by John’s singing out in the most lugubrious tones—‘*‘ Look out, 
master! them hornets as has been stinging Methusaleh, and is now ’round 
me, is coming right towards you: better run !”—and he did run, and so did 
everybody else, for a little ways. Methusaleh had accidentally been tied 
over a nest containing about five hundred of them, and they did not cease 
plying him right and left with their stings, until he had broken his halter, 
and moved himself out of that vicinity. This severe exercise brought on 
a combination of the thumps and founder, with here and there a touch of 
the rheumatism, which laid him up for some time, and after this his value 
gradually settled back to the old standard again. 


Two days more of steady marching brought us back to our post. We 
were met by the Band, and the whole column entered the square from the 
North-west sally-port, and wheeled into line upon the exact spot where, 
forty-one days before, it had taken up its march for the prairies. Like a 
ship’s coming home from sea, the first fifteen minutes were nothing but 
shaking of hands and how-d’-doing, right and left. Everybody glad— 
everybody smiling—all happy. Ah, it’s fun to come home from a cam- 
paign. ‘‘ Why, how are you ?’—* Bless my soul! why how do youdo?”— 
**How did you leave the Pawnees?” ‘ All well, I thank you.”—** How 
have you been, old fellow ?’—** Why, is it possible !’”—** Come, it’s dusty !” 
—‘* Hallo! got back? why, how d’ do ?”—*‘ Bless my sou/ ”’—and that’s 
the way. I hold that such are among the really happiest moments that one 
ever experiences. 

This has been, on the whole, an extremely pleasant campaign. Every 
object for which we went has been attained ; besides, we all received that 
great benefit which such practice has given us as soldiers. We have had 
innumerable rivers to cross, morasses to traverse, bridges to build, &c., all 
of which has been of profit tous. It is a species of information that can 
only be gained by absolute labor and experience. 


Somehow, | 


In all the fatigues attend- , could stand the stroke. 
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selves, but are ever seeming to do their utmost to keep everybody else in 
trouble. . 

Missionaries may devote their whole lives to their instruction, and try 
by every means in their power to make them happier, yet if hundreds of 
white men upon our borders, are continually awakening their worst attri- 
butes, and ruining all their energies by keeping their country filled with 
liquor, what good does it all do? Besides, in every tribe can be found a 
set of idle and worthless white scoundrels, who by their laziness and vil- 
lainy could not have lived with us, but who go there and marry squaws 
so as to incorporate themselves with the tribe. They teach the Indians all 
their vices: well, now to combat all these influences, does not the poor 
Missionary row against the current to attempt even to better their con?'- 
tion? It is a crying shame that some determined step is not taken by the 
Government to effectually correct these evils. Keep these abandoned 
white men from settling in the country at all. Let the States contiguous, 
pass laws, making it a Penitentiary offence for any individual to sell or 
give an Indian a drop of liquor within their boundaries. Let the United 
States pass a similar one regulating the Indian country, and then the In- 
dians may be improved, but not till then, reader, you may depend. Nearly 
all the broils, and murders, and disturbances along the whole line of the 
country from North to South, are occasioned by these causes. There is no 
denying or getting around it. Pass efficient laws, and see them executed, 
and these evils will cease ; until that is done, they will continue. 

Reader, if in all these chapters I have given you any information which 
has been interesting or useful—if I have ever made your heart light by the 
little laughable things that have occurred during our long journey—I am 
richly rewarded. I have not written with a view of even provoking criti- 
cism. My whole aim has been to tell you our travel’s history in the first 
language that came up as I went along, and to try to make you see every- 
thing as I did myself. 

Here the roads fork : you are to go one way and [ am to go the other. 
May you have a better route and better entertainment for the rest of your 
journey, than I have been able togive you. Take to the right: there, that’s 
| it. Good bye !—God bless you! 








PRAIRIE WOLF CHASE IN INDIANA. 


Written forthe “ Spirit of the Times,” by an ex-Editor. 








Near Terra Haute, Ind., March 4th, 1945. 
Dear Sir: While thousands are crowding the reception rooms of the 
| White House, bidding welcome to the new occupant of the Executive Man- 
sion, I am house and home-bound one mile from the most pleasant village 
in Indiana, retracing the history of this ‘* garden spot” of the Hoosher 
state—the WaBAsH VALLEY. 
three thousand inhabitants, full of industry and enterprise, and a country 
| which, for productiveness and beauty, has no superior west of the Allegha- 
|nies. Emphatically can we say, ‘‘ Our lines have fallen to us in pleasant 
places,” for here are all the elements of a large, flourishing, and prosper- 
ous community. Thirteen years have made a great change in the country 
and its inhabitants, and even its sports and its pastimes have sadly changed 
|too. Then, sir, the land which surrounded the humble village of Terra 
Haute was one unbroken field of grass, covering thousands of acres, re- 
| minding one of the boundless plains so well described in Irvine's ‘* Con- 
quest of Grenada”—though neither Moor nor Christian contested dominion 
‘over it. The red man had, ten years before, receded to Northern Indiana, 
|and none but pale faces were left to enjoy the bounties of the most fertile 
| Valley on which the sun ever shone. At the period to which I now refer, 
neither plough nor spade had visited mother earth, and on her bosom the 
| beautiful and unpretending native flower held its dominion over the threat- 
| ning approach of civilization. Now—all ischanged. The husbandman 
| has turned up the green sward—has erected barns and dwellings ; and the 
| almost boundless plains are divided into farms, yielding a rich return for 
| the toil and labor bestowed upon them. 
| But this does not at all apply to the Wolf Hunt; and I bez your pardon 
a thousand times, for my inappropriate exordium. I only mean to say, that 
in the year 1333, the Prairie Wolf was an inhabitant of these parts, and I 
will add, much more numerous than the dog employed to chase them. His 
size was that of a “‘ middling” dog—zgrey color—and as ‘“‘ game” a runner 
as ever made tracks. He mever flung up till dogs and runners got tired— 
and if any one says so, he slanders the memory of the particular ‘‘ varmint” 
now under consideration. 

In the beginning of February, 1833, an intimation was thrown out that a 
few wolves were on the prairie, half a mile south-east of town, apparently 
courting a run from some one, without seeming to care for dogs or horse- 
men. The horn was sounded on the public square, and in a few minutes a 
score of well-tried hounds had mustered for service, and as many horsemen 
were in their saddles, ready for the engagement. Foremost was R. W., on 
as good a steed as ever answered a bridle, with F.C.,J.R., E. G.,J.P., T. 
P., with your correspondent, and a dozen others. On approaching the sus- 
pected place, four wolves were discovered, and the dogs let loose upon 
them. The cry became universal and instantaneous, and the movement, 
on all hands, brisk and exciting. By a fortunate chance, the whele pack 
fell upon the trail of a fine, large, and muscular Ae fellow, who led along 
the prairie at a pace respectably “killing.” Unlike your fenced hunting 
grounds, and eastern hills and valleys, whHe the dogs took the scent, our 
horsemen had their eyes gratified by the sight of the conflict, if, indeed, any 
one could see at the rate of 2m. 20sec. a mile! Ina run of amile, the par- 
ty was rather badly strung out, every one helping himself, as best his horse 
R. W., however, was confessedly the “‘ captain” of 





ing such labors, cheerfulness and alacrity have invariably characterized the | the hunt, being himself a daring rider, and having under him a horse of 
movements of the men. They performed every duty with a promptness, | some pretensions to blood. His wolf-ship kept the even tenor of his way 


and a good will, which was remarked with the most complimentary satis- 
faction by every officer of the command, from the highest down. 


Thus, reader, I have performed my promise to you, by taking you along 





for some three miles down the south prairie; and when all thought he must 
be nearly used up, the sly rascal “ tacked ship,” and stood north, in the di- 
rection from whence he came! This was glorious news to the laggards (of 


on this campaign, and showing you both the serious and glad sides of the which class, Mr. Editor, I plead guilty of being one,) who fancied that there 
little events which occurred to us. I have now brought you back to the Wasa chance of being in at the death. Having to cross a pond of water, 
starting point. There is one question which you would probably like to | covering some ten acres, which had been completely frozen over, it would 
ask—especially if you live east of the Mississippi—and that is, ‘* What is | be ridiculous to describe the falling horses, and too scandalous to intimate 
the character of the Indians along the frontier *” I will try to answer that | who the riders were ; but I will say, that, for a wonder, your corsespond- 
to the best of my belief. With the exception of the Chickasaws, Choc- | ent was not one of them! Every nag not roughed came to his knees, while 
taws, Cherokees, Creeks, Shawnees, and Delawares, they area poor, drunk- | the riders, almost without exception, followed the ‘* downward tendency” 
en, dishonest, and miserable race. They will get drunk if they can buy, | of things—glad to get off, too, with whole bones! Those who were fortu- 


or beg, or steal liquor to do it with, and will keep so as long a¢ possible. 


They will steal everything they can lay their hands on. They are idle, 
cowardly, and treacherous, with but very few exceptions, and filthy to the 
most disgusting extreme. These are the Indians along the frontier. The 
farther you get from the influence of the whites, the better they become. 
The Pawnees are just what I described them to be. Beyond them, the 
Crows, and Blackfeet, and Sioux, are better still. .4// these upper Indians 
steal as a profession, except the Pottawattamies: they are generally honest, 
There is one other thing which I will mention: it is said that no good, in 
fact, has been obtained by the education which has been given to hundreds 
of Indian children. I know several Indians who have been educated at 
Col. R. M. Johnson’s celebrated school, and I believe it is notorious that 
all those who have been taught there, as elsewhere, have turned out to be 
worse men and more adroit scoundrels than those who have staid at home. 
[t is next to impossible to win an Indian from his natural freedom, inde- 
pendence, filth, and idleness. Take him from home, he learns more readi- 
ly our vices than anything else, and all the additional knowledge he may 
receive, seems to be employed by him upon his return, to cheat and impose 
upon his more fortunate though more ignorant brethren. I know of seve- 
ral instances of this kind, myself ; and the officers who have lived longest 
in the country, and the citizens, invariably declare that educated Indians 
and half-breeds, are the most rascally part of the population of almost 
every tribe. They are not only eternally getting into difficulties them- 


nate enough to keep their feet and seats, over this frozen bog, followed up 
their stride ; and, depend upon it, the wolf and the dogs kept up their best 
licks, caring but little how fared those on the ground. For two miles and 
a half the run was most exciting—the chased animal and his pursuers being 
full in sight—while the chorus of the pack gave animation and interest to 
the scene. On nearing town, the wolf took a lane leading east, which, ow- 
ing to the severe thaw, was soft and muddy. Here the dogs evidently 
gained upon him, and several horsemen entered it as the last hound “‘ swung 
into straight work.” R. W., J. P., and your correspondent were “ locked” 
at the head of the stretch, and as mud was much more numerous than 
agreeable, it seemed a matter of some consequence not to fall in the rear. 
For some three hundred yards the contest was exciting, but the superior 
stride of R. W.’s nag told upon his competitors, and the way he threw dirt 
was the particular concern of J. P. and myself! Never did two poor fel- 
lows suffer such a pelting at the heels of any four-footed beast, and if our 
nearest friends could have recognized us, it was more than we could do our- 
selves. While R. W. raked me in front, my friend J. P. flung on my back 
the same measure of attention, and I certainly came out of the lane cover- 
ed all over with wolf-hunting glory! As we fanded on the sod once more, 


at the end of this temporary road, the music of the dogs had ceased, and 
we concluded that all was over—that our grey customer had fallen in the 
conflict. An ejaculation of pity escaped the lips of W., who, though he 
loved the sport, never displayed any want of feeling for the ‘‘ varmints.” 


From my porch I can look upon a town of 


But the sequel will show how he miscalculated, and how dearly he paid for 
the prolonged existence of his prairie rambler. 

After riding a short distance, we found the dogs lying on the grass, pant- 
ing for breath, and the wolf ensconced behind the rider of a worm fence 

with his tongue “a feet” out of his mouth, quietly watching his pursuers. 
All had given out, dead tired, except one dog, who, now and then made a 
pass at the poor wolf, but was as often repulsed by a snap from the object 
of his persecution. After surveying the scene. the daring W. took it into 
his head to secure the wolf, remarking that ‘‘ he was too lean to turn out.” 
The trio then present voted unanimously to have him secured, and all hands 
proceeded to “ do that same,” without any improper delay. 

The tail of the wolf was discovered to be through the fence, and J P. 
was directed to cross over, seize that appendage, and pull his nether extre. 
mities back to the rails. The conception was instantly carried into execy. 
tion, and it became soon apparent that the wolf ‘‘ was there,” while the 
tail lasted, for a more secure handle could not be invented for entire safety. 
While the preparations were being carried on, our friends began to join ys, 
and each one (as he laughed at the pitiable plight of the riders, and con. 
doled with the poor wolf,) began to volunteer advice as to the best means of 
tying the animal, and securing ourselves against his teeth. W., who fear- 
ed no wild beast, was immediately down upon his knees, with his pocket. 
handkerchief made into the form of a bandage, ready to bind the muzzle of 
the enraged wolf, which he proceeded to do, very leisurely. You have seen, 
Mr. Editor, children spitting on a dog’s nose, to make friends, or to induce 
him to follow where his disposition did not lead him. If you have not, [ 
have, and, doubtless, many of your readers will remember some such charm 
in their recollection of the canine family. Our friend W., forgetting all the 
rules of safety, or the nature of this branch of the race, became very socias 
ble in the same way. While this friendly proffer of civilities was going op 
J. P. somewhat relaxed his tail-hold, and the wolf made a spring forw ard 
at the face of poor W., and with a spiteful and audible snap, sunk one of 
his tushes in his under lip, and another near the temple, to the corsterna- 
tion of all present. The quickness of the motion, and the convulsive ap- 
plication of the handkerchief to the face, followed by the exclamati on, 
* My eye is out!” sent a thrill of horror to every heart. I was standing 
nearest to W. at the time, and feeling anxious to know the worst, I seized 
his arm, and pressed his hand down from his face, when the blood spirted 
out from the wounds which I have described. The eye was untouched, but 
two deep and fearful incisions were made with the teeth of the enraged ani- 
mal. I announced the nature of the wounds, which was received by a shout 
of joy that the optics of the prairie hunter were untouched. Whileal! this 
was going on, J. P. held the tail as with the gripe of death, and the wolf, 
like all other rude animals, was fast becoming an object of special displea- 
sure. After W. had recovered from the shock of his snappish friend, he 
meditated the instant death of the unfortunate animal, and, making his way 
to the fence, pulled off a large rail, and hurried on to devote the poor crea- 
ture ‘‘to the infernal gods,” as some one says in the play. As the bitten 
hunter rai/ed at him, a shout of “ Let the tail go!’ was uttered from the 
whole company, and J. P., “faithful to a majority of voices,” opened his 
clenched fists, and away went wolf, dogs, and horsemen! W. was in his 
saddle in a moment, and the whole pack opened up again with as pretty a 
noise as ever a fresh trail inspired. Another run of a few miles was confi- 
dently counted upon, (for all were rested, te some extent,) and every thing 
gave promise of the renewal of the sport. But a few moments undeceived 
us. In turning into the main road, on the open prairie, the wolf encoun- 
tered a new enemy, in the shape of a big mastiff, which, to the mortifica- 
tion of us all, made it his particular business to take part in a fight which 
concerned him none at all! The poor fellow was doomed! His days were 
numbered; and though he ran and fought manfully, he couldn’t stand a 
whole pack, a wounded Hoosher, and a mastiff thrown in! The wolf died 
in five minutes, literally ‘‘torn from limb to limb!” and thus ended that 
day’s sport. 

Permit me to congratulate you on the improved appearance of the “ Spi- 

rit,” which seems all that its friends could ask. I can’t help thinking, how- 
ever, that eight pages, instead of twelve (during the non-racing season, es- 
pecially,) would be as acceptable to a very large majority of your readers, 
as the present form. It would save you much expense, and as you have 
cut down the price one half, no one should, (and but few woudd,) be disgat- 
isfied with the change. I understand something about the expense of print- 
‘ng, and feel sure that the paper nov is too cheap, and yet it is high enough 
forthe times. You could curtail expenses very essentially, however, with- 
out interfering with the form or usefulness of the “ Spirit” in the slightest 
degree. 
I have learned, within a few days, that Telemon, a fine stallion, the pro- 
perty of James K. Duxe, Esq., of Scott Co. Ky., is likely to be located in 
this State, during the present year. His location will be, it is supposed, a¢ 
Crawfordsville. He is one of our best native bred horses, and his get very 
promising. Telemon is by the lamented Medoc, out of Cherry Elliot, by 
Sumpter, the dam of Magnate, &c. Kc. His fine size and matchless form 
will make way for him any where, and I should as soon icust him in the stud 
as any horse in Kentucky or elsewhere. We want large, thorough-bred horses, 
and he is all that the most fastidious could desire. As a lover of good hor- 
ses, I rejoice that he is coming to us. Respectfully, WABASE. 











SKETCHES OF IOWA. i 


Written for the “ Spirit of the Times” by J. B., Esq., of Dubaque. 








February 13th.—I left Mr. A. H.’s beautiful farm this morning; which, 
under the management of its energetic, intelligent and tasteful owner, is 
destined to rank amongst the first inthe Territory. The road from Mr. H.’s 
to Mount Pleasant, the county seat of Henry County, (where | arrived at 
noon,) passes over a very fertile prairie, sufficiently undulating for all the 
purposes of agriculture, yet, does not present that beautifully diversified 
and rolling aspect, which characterises the prairies in the northern sections 
of the Territory. I passed through the village of New London, distant about 
nine miles from Mount Pleasant, on the road to Burlington. This village 
is situated on a very extensive prairie, which is in a good state of cultiva- 
tion for many miles around, and the farms all ina flourishing condition. In 
this section of the Territory they appear to pay some attention to the raising 
of sheep, which in a few years, will be a very profitable and extensive bu- 
siness. Mr. H. showed me a sample of the wool from his flock, which are 
merino, and told me he got 45 cents per pound for it. It appeared to me to 
be finer than any I ever examined. 

When I left Mount Pleasant it had every appearance of an approaching 
storm. The wind fresh from the East, and the atmosphere cold and damp. 
[ crossed a long, level and uninhabited prairie, for about nine or ten miles 
in extent—and when in about the middle of it, having some curiosity to 
witness the progress of a fire in a brisk wind, I lighted a match and set fire 
to it. It very soon spread, the grass being very dry and abundant—but al- 
theugh the wind was very high, it did not get over the ground so fast, oF 
appear so appalling as represented by Cooper, in some of his works. A 
man on horse-back, or on foot, could easily keep ahead of it, or even run 
through it as it advanced towards him, without encountering any danger to 
his lite or skin. I watched it for about ten minutes, during which time it 
extended over nearly two hundred yards in length, and about forty or fifty 
in breadth. I stopped at a house five miles off, for the night, and after 
dark could see the light of the fire still burning, between one or two miles, 
apparently, from the point of commencement. 

Feb. 14th.—It commenced raining during the night, accompanied with 
lightning and heavy peals of thunder, and rained very hard during the morn 
ing. All the shrubbery, trees, grass and fences, were covered with a thick 
crust of ice, which made the scenery very beautiful, but rendered my pros- 
pects for travelling rather gloomy. My kind host, Mr. M., went with me 
to examine the creek, and finding it impassable I returned to the house, 
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The Spirit of the Times. 











-and amused myself reading Mad. De Stael’s “ Italy,” which I had brought 


with me for an emergency like this. It continued raining nearly all the 
day. 

Feb. 15th.—Left Mr. M.’s this morning after an early breakfast, and call- 
ed at a house about a mile and a half off for Mr. J.—who had promised to 
wait for me, (having left Mr. M.’s the night before). After Mr. J. joined 
me we proceeded with the intention of going to Columbus city—to which 
place he promised to pilot the way. We found Crooker Creek, at Ritchie’s 
mill, rather too hig#to venture to ford it, and continued up about two 
miles further, when we concluded to have our horses taken out of harness 
and remain until after dinner, when we supposed the Creek would be forda- 
‘ble, as it had fallen about two feet, and was still falling. Whilst we were 
there a brother of Mr. R. came in, and told us he had seen several deer in 
a wood near the house, and that there were two then on the prairie, on the 
opposite side of the Creek. Finding I had a gun and buck shot, he propos- 
ed taking a hunt after them, and got down an old rifle for the purpose of ac- 
companying me. It had been loaded for some time, and some doubts were 
expressed as to the possibility of its going off. It was an old-fashioned 
flint lock, and every expedient short of touching it off with a coal of fire 
was resorted to without success—so it was given up asa bad job, andI 
sauntered out alone. After proceeding a short distance from the house I 
discovered the two deer on the prairie, on the opposite side of the Creek— 
who appeared perfectly conscious of their security as they raised their heads 
to take a good look at me, and then continued feeding. I took a circuit of 
about a mile and a halfthrouzh the woods; and just asI had got in the 
open ground, in sight of the house, I heard the sharp report of a rifle; on 
looking in the direction from whence it came, I saw four very large turkeys 
on the wing, and soon after saw Mr. R. with one slung across his shoulder, 
coming towards the house. The old rifle when called on had done its du- 
ty. When he got it home it was remarked by all present as being the 
largest they had ever seen, which induced me to have it weighed; and it 
was found to weigh 193 pounds. The plumage was perfectly beautiful, and 
the bird excessively fat. The flock had passed in sight of the house soon 
after [ left it, and Mr. R. followed them until he got a shot at them. 

We were treated with a great deal of kindness and hospitality by Mr. R.» 
and after dinner we had our horses put in the wagons, end took our de- 
parture. Mr. R. mounted his horse and rode to the ford with us, to ascer- 
tain if we could cross with safety. We found the Creek had fallen more 
than too feet, aid Mr. R. rode his horse across to show ustheroad. There 
had been what is called a low-water bridge made here, which con- 
sisted of logs, brush, &c., covered with stone, to prevent its being carried 
away by freshets, making a causeway some five or six feet above the bottom 
ot the Creek. When Mr. R. went across, the water barely touched his 
horse’s belly; and as the upper side of the bridge was made visible for the 
entire distance across, by a line of bushes, so as to mark out the exact posi- 
tion of the bridge, we apprehended not the least danger, and Mr. J., who 
was ahead of me, followed Mr. R. very safely over; the water not touching 
the body of his wagon. On seeing him safely over the deepest place, which 
was about one-third of the way across, I followed, and to guard against ac- 
cidents, pulled off my mittens to be enabled the better to guide my horse. 
On entering the stream I found him inclined to steer directly across, and 
not follow the line of bushes, which inclined upwards, diagonally across 
the stream, I therefore pulled the right rein and urged him forward, he 
went then in the proper direction for a few yards further, where the water 
became a little deeper, and then turned to the left, notwithstanding I pulled 
his head and neck round to the right, to keep him in the proper course. I! 
now heard Mr. R. calling on me to keep him up the stream, and manifest- 
ing great alarm for my situation. Finding my horse ungovernable, and in 
water beyond his depth, I was induced by Mr. R.’s vehement cries and 
gesticulations to jump out on the upper side of the wagon. At this moment 
the horse was in water eight or nine feet deep, plunging and struggling for 
life, with the greatest violence, and the wagon just on the lower edge of the 
bridge, the fore wheels off entirely. I held on the hind wheels, in water up 
to my middle ; and stopped for a few moments the wagon. The horse had 
now turned with his head up the stream, having broken the shaft in his 
struggle. It was impossible for me to get at the traces to cut them, as the 
fore part of the wagon was under water—so I turned to the horse’s head, 
and succeeded (though not without exposing myself to the danger of being 
carried over the bridge, or having my arm broke by the horse’s fore feet) in 
reaching the rein, in hopes that I might, by keeping his head up, enable 
him to regain the bridge. His struggles, however, became very feeble, and 
the wagon was fast disappearing: at length he was pitched backward by 
the force of the stream, and dragged the wagon after him. And I had just 
time to seize my geer and trunk, which were in the back part of the vehi- 
cle, when horse, wagon and all disappeared in the stream. I now 
waded to the shore, and on turning round saw the nose of the poor horse 
suddenly appear, and then sink to rise no more. The buffalo robes floated 
down the stream, and were picked up about fifty yards below by Mr. J. 
and Mr. R., and what was very remarkable, my bird bag, containing my 
ammunition, consisting of eight or ten pounds of shot and a powder flask of 
powder, together with a brass measuring tape, and several other articles 
were found in the water. The cushion of the seat was also picked up, all 
having lodged against the ice. 

Mr. J. now very kindly offered to take me and all my luggage to Wapel- 
lo,and Mr. R. promised to do everything he could to recover the buggy, as 
soon as the water should fall sufficiently. He assured me, however, that 
the water was at least six feet deep there when they could cross dry on the 
bridge or causeway, and he thought, as did Mr. J. also, ‘hat the horse and 
wagon would be carried by the current under the ice, which would make it 
very difficult to be got at for some time. I now went down the Creek 
about fifty yards and carried my trunk and gun acress on the ice. We 
packed everything in Mr. J.’s wagon; and after seeing our friend R. safely 
across proceeded about a mile, when we stopped ata house to change and 
dry my clothes, which by that time had began to freeze on me. We got on 
about eight miles further and stopped at ‘* Hope Farm” all night, where we 
were made very comfortable. 

Feb. 16th.—We did not leave Hope Farm until near noon. The roads 
were very bad, and we travelled slowly. On approaching Wapelo from the 
west there is a very level and low prairie, which extended about six miles. 
The water from the recent rain was standing in many places, covering a 
considerable portion of it: and numerous flocks of geese were flying in dif- 
ferent directions over it, manifesting doubts as to the propriety of their un- 
usually early migration to the north. As my eye pursued a flock, which 
passed nearly over us, my attention was attracted by a number of horsemen, 
who appeared approaching us froma distance on the prairie. Soon after 
we noticed them they simultaneously started off at full speed, apparently in 
pursuit of something. The chase, for such it turned out to be, was nota 
long one, for they had not proceeded much more than half a mile when 
they came toa halt. We then discovered a number of dogs just ahead of 
them, engaged apparently with a wolf. I seized my gun and told Mr. J. to 
proceed on to town, that I would be in at the death—which I just succeed- 
ed in accomplishing, for as I had to run at least half a mile before I got up 
to them, the dogs by that time had nearly made an end of him. There 
were four of them (common curs) shaking and pulling him in every direc- 
tion—the wolf almost lifeless, and completely at their mercy. His bright 
eyes were open, however, and he showed a set of teeth calculated to make 
a vigorous defence, with which he had marked some of the dogs very se- 
verely, particularly about the head. One of the young men, who had lost 
his hat in the chase, and who was holding a very fine and high spirited 
mare by the bridle when I came up, now got one of his companions to hold 
his mare, and with a club despatched the wolf. He appeared a large one 
to me, and I was told by those present that his size was much larger than 
common. Some other horsemen came up and the whole party went off 
in pursuit of more wolves. I felt all a sportsman’s enthusiasm, and ea- 
gerness for the chase, but having no horse I wished them success, and 














then footed it about four miles to Wapello—cheered part of the time, with 
the delusive hope of getting a shot at some geese, which I saw feeding 
on the prairie—they permitted me to get within eighty yards of them and 
then bid me good bye. 

Private Note to the Editor—My Dear Sir: The above is an extract 
from my journal, in which I have “a plain unvarnished tale delivered.” 
I never wished so much for the power of wielding a graphic pen, as I 
have done since I visited this beautiful country. If I could but do it jus- 
tice, or impart to others the impressions which its beautiful scenery, fine 
climate, agricultural and mineral resources, together with its fascinating 
sports, have made upon my mind, Iowa would soon take a rank amongst 
the most populous States in the Union. 

In offering my contributions for your excellent paper, I am merely go- 
verned by a wish to amuse others. You can best judge whether they are 
worthy of insertion for that purpose. So do not hesitate to reject them if 
you think proper—my pride will not be at all mortified if you think fit to 
do so. Yours sincerely, J. B. 

[We shall be most happy to hear from “J. B.” as frequently as his lei- 
sure well permit.—Editor “ 8S. of T.”’] 


ADVENTURE WITH A BUA CONSTRICTOR. 
(From the “‘ Madras United Service Gazette.”) 

Captain C , of her Majesty’s 81th Foot, was one of the most indefati- 
gable sportsmen I ever met with, and the entire of his time that could be 
spared from the regimental duty was passed in the jungles. He was a man 
of vast personal strength, could undergo any degree of fatigue, in short pos- 
sessed a perfectly iron constitution. His habits too were anything but 
luxurious—a single attendant carrying a rifle of large bore, a small carpet 
to sleep on, a limited stock of linen, and a good supply of ammunition ac- 
companied the sportsman, who pursued his game by day, and at night 
sought shelter in some village, perfectly careless as to his accommodations 
in the way of food or lodging, his beverage being moreover the simple ele- 
ment, for he never carried with him supplies of any kind, trusting his 
commissariat aid to Providence and rural hospitality. 

In this manner Captain C became well known to the natives of the 
country in every direction where sport was to be obtained ; he was sufficient- 
ly acquainted with their language to make himself understood, and the 
kindly simplicity of his manner attached them to his person, and many of 
them, indeed, have been known to walk miles to give him early informa- 
tion of large game, which were his favourite objects of pursuit. Captain 
C was thus quite “ at home,” in the Wynaud jungles and great western 
ghauts, where he probably brought to bag single-handed more head of 
large game—elephants, bisons, tigers, and the like, than any man ever did 
before, or ever will again in India. Upon one of these excursions Cap- 
tain C happened to be passing the night at a small village in the Wy- 
naud jungle, when a ryot, who had been out very late searching for a stray 
bullock, came to tell him of a large cheetul or spotted deer, which he had 
watched to its lair. He had also heard from the villagers that a large snake 
had been seen several times in that neighborhood. He started accordingly 
after his game at day break, accompanied by a villager and a favorite dog, 
which rarely left his heels unless ordered. After proceeding about halfa 
mile through very dense jungle, and being, as the villager supposed, near 
the spot where the cheetul had laid down, Captain C of a sudden 
missed his dog, and hearing a rustling in the bushes about ten yards off, 
accompanied by a whimpering noise, he turned in that direction, and saw 
what he at the first glance took for a tiger, from its colour, a mixture of 
black and brown, but soon discovered what the monster really was— a 
huge enormous boa constrictor, which had seized his poor Juno, and was 
at the moment crushing her to atoms in its terrible coils. The native who 
was with him saw what it was likewise, and immediately fled. Captain 
C afterwards described the appearance of the reptile, when thus coiled 
round his dog, as somewhat resembling a barrel, every portion in violent 
muscular motion, and he distinctly heard the bones of the poor animal crack 
in succession within its terrible embrace. At last the monster raised his 
head and fixed two glaring eyes on Captain C , Who in another moment 
might perchance have been fascinated by their deadly gleam, but with un- 
erring aim he placed two balls in its forehead. Their effect was not, how- 
ever, as he expected, fatal, and the snake instantly, uncoiling itself from its 
victim, came straight at Captain C , who of course took flight, but so 
thick was the jungle, that he found the animal gaining on him, from the noise 
it made amongst the bushes; and therefore sought shelter ina tree, re-loading 
his gun with all possible expedition. Whether the reptile followed him by 
sight or by smell, he cou'd not judge, but Captain C was only just prepared 
fora second discharge when the boa reached the tree, and instantly twining it- 
selfround the stem would have soon seized him, but fortunately at the 
next shot he blew out both its eyes with a charge of B B; yet though the 
snake appeared for a moment stunned, it still continued its efforts to 
reach him, until by repeated shots it was incapacitated from rising, not 
though till Captain C had completely emptied his powder flask, 
and he even then did not venture to descend, as the reptile continued coiled 
round the tree, occasionally by amuscular movement, showing that its vital 
powers were not yet wholly extinct. At length after some hours’ solitary 
confinement on his perch, and shouting until he was hoarse for aid, Cap- 
tain C had the Satisfaction to see a number of villagers arrive, by whom 
the monstrous animal was soon completely destroyed. Captain C had 
no means of accurately measuring its length but by a piece ofstick, which the 
natives said was a cubit long, and he declared that it measured upwards of 
thirty of these, and was much thicker than one of his own thighs, which 
were of a make that would have well become the leather fie-for-shames of 
any Life Guardsman! The head of the boa was cut off by his orders, and 
sent to the Hon. Mr. Cole, then resident at Mysore, and its enormous jaws 
still may possibly be in existence at the Mysore Residency. Pardon the 
prolixity of An Oxtp SporTsMAN. 


Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


MONTHLY NOTICES OF THE “CULTIVATOR.” 

Circulation of the Cultivator.—We have the pleasure of announcing to 
our agents and friends, that through their kind and efficient exertions, the 
circulation of ‘*‘ The Cultivator” now amounts to over Thirteen Thousand 
copies, being an average accession of one thousand copies a week since the 
commencement of the present volume. This is a much larger circulation 
than we have had for the last two years at this season of the year. For 
these tokens of the public approbation of our labors, we are by no means 
ungrateful; and while tendering our thanks to those who have so efficiently 
aided us in our efforts to *‘ improve the soil and the mind,” both by their 
contributions to our pages and their exertions to extend the circulation of 
our paper, we beg to assure them that we shall spare no exertions in our 
power to make The Cultivator more and more worthy of their regard. 


Great Sale of Improved Cattle.—The extensive and well known herd 
of Improved Short Horn Cattle, the property of E. P. Prentice, Esq., Mount 
Hope, near this city, are to be sold at auction in June next. This sale is 
well worth the attention of all who wish to procure pure bred animals of 
this breed, as the public may rely upon the assurance that the animals will 
all be offered, and struck off to the highest bidder, without reserve. The 
list embraces a large number of animals of both sexes and all ages, many 
of which have taken prizes at the exhibition of the N. Y. State Ag. Society. 
Gentlemen at a distance, who cannot attend the sale, may find it to their 
advantage to avail themselves of the offer of our associate, Mr. Howard, an 
excellent judge of cattle, and upon whose judgment in selecting and pur- 
chasing such animals as they may wish to procure, they may safely rely. 

Samples of Wool.—We have received from J. R. Speed, Esq., of Caro- 
line, N. Y., several samples of wool. Mr. Speed has a flock of 45 merino 
sheep, which averaged 5 lbs. of wool per head, which sold for 50 cents per 
pound. The samples marked 2, 4,8, 9, are of excellent quality. They 
must be a valuable flock. 

Large Calves.—The Elmira Republican says, a Durham bull-calf owned 
by W. W. Ballard, of Southport, weighed at birth, 98 pounds; at the age 
of four months and twenty-nine days, 588 pounds ; and at 11 menths and 
24 days, 1,141 pounds. The same paper also states, that Mr. Brower, of 
Moreau, Saratoga county, has a bull-calf which weighed, at birth, 95 pounds; 
and at six months and one day old, 774 pounds. 

The Medal of the NV. Y. State Ag. Society.—The dies for the new 
medal of this Society, cut by Mr. Taylor, of Birmingham, England, have 
been received, together with some specimens of the medals. For the em- 
blematic design of this chaste and beautiful article, the society 1s indebted 
to the good taste and judgment of our countryman, F. Rotch, Esq., now in 
England. On the face of the medal is an elegant figure of Ceres, the head 
adorned with a garland, on the left arm a cornucopia, in the right hand a 
wreath; in the back ground, sheaves of wheat. On the reverse, a circular 
wreath, embracing fruits and heads of grains, on the outer margin of which 
are the words ‘* New York State Agricultural Society,” the space in the 
centre being designed for the name, &c., of the individual to whom it may 
be awarded. The medal is in every respect creditable to the society and 
to the individuals by whom it has been executed. 
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reg vd of all gh -onbl Ose are informed that Samuel Robbins, of Salis- 
bury, Conn., lately ughtered two pigs, in of the Byfield breed, nine 
months and seventeen days old, one of which weighed 338, and the other 
432 pounds. 

Howell's Patent Tanning Machine.—The New York Farmer and Me- 
chanic highly recommends this machine. It is said to effect a great saving 
of time, labor, and expense. Calf-skins tanned in a week; upper leather 
in a week, and sole-leather in from fifteen to thirty days. The editor says 
he has examined various specimens of the leather tanned by this machine 
in the above space of time, and he pronounces them excellent. 


| Bails of Wool in Lamb’s Stomachs.—Lambs which are dropped in the 
, Winter, frequently exhibit a habit of chewing and swallowing locks of wool 
which they pull from their mothers and other sheep. From this wool, 
_balls are sometimes formed in the lambs’ stomachs, which it is supposed 
occasions their death. In the Maine Farmer, Maj. E. Wood mentions a 
‘case of this kind having happened in the flock of his son, Mr. T. Wood. 
'This unnatural habit of lambs seems to be caused by a desire to fill the 
stomach with some bulky substance on which it may ruminate, er chew 
the cud; and not finding its natural food for this purpose, it is induced to 
swallow the indigestible wool. The trouble would no doubt be prevented 
by giving the lambs suitable hay with turneps or potatoes, and feeding the 
ewe with those substances which would prevent the milk from having a 
costive tendency. We have freqyently reared lambs in winter, but have 
been careful in providing suitable and abundant food, and never had them 
troubled with wool in the stomach. 

Scotch Cattle.—In the report of the commissioner of patents, we notice 
a letter from Stephenson Scott, on the subject of provisions for exportation, 
by which we discover that that gentleman is the author of a valuable series 
of letters on agricultural subjects, published twenty-five years since in the 
American Farmer, with the signiture of “ Albion.” We read those letters 
at the time of their publication with great interest, but have never been 
able till now to learn their authorship. Mr. Scott appears to be well ac- 
quainted with the peculiar properties of various breeds of cattle, and though 
he thinks very highly of the Herefords and Durhams, he observes that he 
is inclined to think that some of the Scotch cattle are better adapted to a 
large portion of our country than any of the English breeds. The polled 
Galloways, particularly, he thinks would be very useful, and observes that 
—‘* They, like their countrymen, are hardy and thrive almost everywhere, 
and are large enough for all purposes and pastures.” 

Puppies Suckled by a Sheep.—The Prairie Farmer says that Mr. S. §. 
Crocker has a pair of puppies, across of the bull and shepherd’s dog, which 
are suckled by asheep. The ewe, it is said, manifests great kindness for 
them. 





Productive Cows.—A correspondent at Norwich (Mass.) informs us that 
** Mr. J‘ }»ph Kirkland of that town, has kept on his farm the last year, six 
cows ; tnree of them calved near the first of March, the others the last of 





May. From their milk he has make 9S1 lbs. of butter ; at 14 cents per Ib., 
the price at which the most of it was sold, it would amount to $137,34. 
To which add the value of the skim milk, at $3,11 per cow, and the calves 
which were all raised, at $3 a-piece, at the time of weaning, and it amounts 
to $174,00, which will give to each cow on an average as the value of her 
product for one year, the sum of $29. The cows were raised on the farm, 
and are from 3 to 6 yearsold: their keeping has been grass and hay. One cow 
gave, during the first week in June, on one day, 40 lbs. of milk, and on the 
next day 38 lbs., from which was made 4 lbs. of butter, or 2 lbs. each day: 
her milk was weighed several times in the months of July and August, and 
was found to weigh from 35 to 37 lbs. a-day.” Cultivator. 





FAT ANIMALS: 

We noticed the carcasses of some remarkable cattle, sheep, and hogs, ex- 
hibited in the Centre Market in this city, on the 22d of February. There 
was the Durham ox, not quite six years old, which received the first pre- 
mium on fat oxen at the Poughkeepsie State Show, bred and fatted by D. 
D. Campbell, Esq., of Schenectady, which weighed as follows :-— 


Live weight - - - - - - 2,546 Ibe. 
Beef—four quarters - - - - - - 1,73 « 
Hide - - - - 7 - - - - a. 
Loose fat - - - - - - - - 255 * 





2,102 lbs. 
A spayed heifer, between four and five years old, bred and fattened by P, 
N. Rust, of Syracuse, weighed— 





Four quarters - - - - - - 1,226 lbs. 

Hide - + - - - @ o an - S4 * 

Loose fat - - - - - - - : 180 * 
1,490 


This remarkable animal was said to have descended on one side from 
some cattle imported from Holland, several years since, by Mr. Linklean, 
of Madison county ; but her fine bone, symmetry, and color, strongly indi- 
cated a mixture of Durham and Devon blood. We believe that she had al- 
ways been kept in the stable; and we would suggest the query, whether 
this circumstance had any influence in lessening the weight of the hide? 
which it will be seen was of uncommon lightness. 

Among the sheep, we noticed the carcass of a cross-bred South Down 
and Leicester wether, bred and fed by P. N. Rust ; the neat weight of which 
was 183 lbs.—or over 45 lbs. per quarter. ; 

All the above animals were exhibited at the stalls of Kirkpatrick & Co. 

At the stall of McGuigan & Walsh, we observed the carcass of a Cots- 
wold wether, weighing 172 lbs., fatted by Mr Knickerbacker, of Schaghti- 
coke. This was a most extraordinary carcass of mutton, exceeding any- 
thing we had before seen in weight, in proportion to bone. 

But the greatest wonders and curiosities were in the Pork gy soe 
Mr. G. Swartz exhibited the carcasses of three hogs—one of which, 2 years 
7 months old, weighed 975 lbs.! Another—of the Berkshire breed, a well- 
formed and symmetrical animal, 2 years 3 months old, 725 lbs. Another, 
ten months old, showing much China blood, 400 lbs., as perfect a pig as 
could well be imagined. The largest hog was said to be of the “ Byfield 
breed,” but it is evident that the blood of some larger and coarser breed 
must have predominated. 

It may be interesting to compare the weights of these animals with some 
which have carried prizes at shows in England. The London Farmers 
Journal gives the weights of some of the prize oxen, sheep, and pigs. which 
were exhibited at the last Smithfield Show. Of the cattle, the weight of 
the beef and loose fat or tallow only is given. A four yrs. old Durham ox— 


Quarters - - - - « * . ‘ - 1,768 
Loose fat - - - - ° e . e ‘ 192 
1,960 
A four years old Hereford ox— Bs 
Quarters - - - - ~ " . ‘ - 3,500 
Loose fat - - - - . ‘ . P ° 192 
1,782 
Another Durham ox four years old, weighed— 
- 1,840 lbs. 


Quarters, only - - - - r - : 

The weight of Mr. Campbell’s ox—compared with these—that 1s, the 

beef and tallow only—was 1,981 lbs.—but there was adifference of near 
two years in his favor. ‘ 

The weights of no Cotswold or other long-wooled sheep are mentioned. 

A South Down wether, bred by the Duke of Bedford, weighed 172 lbs.—or 


43 pounds per quarter. Cultivator. 





Heating Conservatories by Hot Water. 

We visited in February last, the neatly-managed conservatory of Mr. 
James Wilson, near this city. Among other objects of interest, we particu- 
larly noticed a mode of heating hot-houses by hot water. A boiler is placed 
at one end of the room, and a copper pipe, four inches in diameter, 1s in- 
serted in it; carried from thence around one side of the building, connected 
at the farther end with a vat or reservoir. From this reservoir, another 
pipe of the same size as the first, is carried back to the boiler, and inserted 
into it about six or eight inches above the other. The two pipes are placed 
vertically to each other, observing the same distance between them as at 
their connexion with the boiler. As the water in the boiler is heated, it 
rises, the colder water of the pipe flows in at the lower insertion, giving 

the warmer, which flows out at or insertion, thus 
keeping up aregular circulation till the whole is heated. The smoke-flue 
is carried round the room in the same manner as formerly; thus using to 
the best advantage, all the heat which is generated by the fire. 

The largest of Mr. Wilson’s houses is heated by one of these boilers with 
the pipes as described. The house is forty-three by twenty-seven feet, and 
154 feet high, with span roof, both sides of which are of glass. ‘Two boilers, 
each with pipes, were first provided, but one has been found amply suffi- 
cient, even in the coldest weather of the past winter. The cost of the two 
was $150, but as one has proved to answer, the whole cost of the necessar 
apparatus for heating the house is actually only $75. Ib. 
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Hopeful Boy.—* Mother,” said a little square built urchin about five 
years old, “‘ why don’t my teacher make me moniter sometimes! I can lick 
every boy in my class but one. 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 
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THE ZOLLVEREIN. 


This word, which frequently occurs in the commercial articles of newspa- 
pers, signifies ‘ customs.confederation’ (zoll, toll or custom, an verein, union or 
confederation), and applies to an agreement which has of late years been enter- 
ed into by the governments of various German states to exact a uniform rate 
of duty upon imported goods, and to vest the management and collection of 
such dues in a central establishment. An explanation and short account of 
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Tae Taiwes Tonnet Surpisseo.—The following extraordinary account is | &- Notices like the following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during 1) 
set forth in a letter from Marseilles, in the Journal des Debats :—There has arse al ~ se b ey Soatasaaines “% the 7 To those gentlemen who advert igs 


8) in this peper no charce will be 
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been long known, or believed, to exist at Marseilles, a tunnel or sub-marine | made. 
passage passing from the ancient Abbey of Saint-Victoire, running under the | BELSHAZZAR, Iup.. ch., by Blacklock, out of Manuella, by Dick Andrews, at Nox 
arm ofthe sea, which is covered with ships, and coming out under a tower of| _ ville, Tenn., at $30, and $1 to the groom. THOS. ALDERSON ~ 
Fort Saint-Nicholas. Many projects for exploring this passage have been | CAMDEN, by Shark, out of Imp. Invalid by Whisker, at Mr. Clay’s stable, Lexingiog 








this union may be useful to some, and interesting to most of our readers. 


Every tourist in Ger nany used to complain with very good reason of the in-' 
convenient frequency with which he was inade to stop on the road to get his | 
passportexamined. In the heart of Germany—which is made up of a cluster | 


of petty states — he could scarcely travel a stage without having Limself and 
his passport scrupulously examined by a police nan; for, as many of the duca 
territories are not larger than a good-sized English estate, their frontiers lie 
pretty closely together. If, then, the mere pleasure tourist had to complain 
of this state of things, how much more reason had the merchants of the coun- 
try to be dissutiotied: when they could not sen the smallest packet of goods a 
few hundred miles without having it subjected to some half dozen custom. 
house examinations, and having to pay upon itthe same number of rates of 
duty ! each little territory having a tariff of its own By the time. therefore, 
a small parcel reached its destination, an am unt of rates and duties had been 
accumulated upon it which perhaps exceeded iis value. Moreover, it took a 
very good arithmetician to calculate the amount of the sum-tutal of dves which 
it had incurred ; for every state had not only a separate tariff, but a distinct eoin- 
age and monetary system allof which had to be assimilated on the bill of par- 
cels by the merchant to whomthe pascel was cousigned, Hence in Germany 
commerce —which it is nece-sary to encourage by every possible facility of tran 

sit—was as complicated a business as can well be imagined 

Such enormous hindrances to trade cou d not, in the nature of things, be con- 
tinued without some effurts towards amesdment ; and Prussia being the largest 
and most powerful of the German states, was th: refore the best able to set re- 
form on foot; which she did immediately after the battle of Waterloo had dif- 
fused the blessings of peace trroughout Europe. Before, however, b ginning 
to correct the fiscal faults of her neighbours, she commenced amending her 
own. A law was promulya'ed cn the 26h of May 1818, by which the old com- 
mercial restrictions, which excluded certain foreign articles from the Prussian 
market altogether, were removed, and foreign productions, whether natural or 
fabricated, were allowed to be freely imported, consumed, and conveyed throv.gh 
out the whole breadth and length of tne monarchy ; whilst all home produce, 
whether raw or manufactured, was to be exported with cqual freedom. Bound- 
ed, however, as Prussia is to a great extent by other territories, the new law 
would have been adead letter, as regarded the land-carriage of goods to and 
from other countries, without the concurrence of neighbouring rulers, across 
one or other of whose boundaries mercha: dise destined for Prussia would have 
to pass, and to be subjected to ¢h<ir customs laws. The Prussian government 
therefore sought to induce them to join inthis scheme ; but so many obstacles 
supervened, hy complexity of isterests and jealousy of rights, that It was no 
till after several years of incessant negociation that tre object could be accom- 
plished. Threats, intreaties, and coucessio: s, however, prevailed, and at length 
the Prussian government was joi.ed in its commercial scheme by the princes of 
Schwarzbourg, Sondershausen, and Schwarzbourg-Rudolstadt, the Grand Duke 
of Saxe- Weimar, the Duke of Anhalt-Bernbourg the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
bourg-Schwerin, and the Duke of Anhalt Dessau. Theugh none of their prin 
cipalities are by any means extensive. yet ibe covernment of Prussia had more 
trouble and difficulty in negociating aud haggl og wich these petty rulers, than 
with all the more important states which afverwarJs joined the union 

Prussia, and the small territories which hang on her skirts, formed thena 
nucleus from which to spread the Zollverein further over the German continent 
The Prussian government preserved, and. by 1326, bad included in the union 
all those countries which extend on the north, east, and west, from Memel in 
the northern-most seaport of Prussiato Aix-la-Chapelle in Westphalia ; aud 
those from north to south, which lie between Stralsund and the Austrian fron- 
tier, behind Munich in Bavaria. The boundaries of the confederation are ase 
follow: on the east, Russia and Pojand ; on the south, Austria and Switzer- 
land ; on the west, France ; on the north-west, Belgium and Holland ; and fi 
nelly, on the north, Hanover and the other states which have hitherto deciiied 
to join this useful and vast commercie! union. At present, it takes in about 
8392 squere miles, upon which reside a p pulation equal to that of Great Bri 
tainand Ireland, being about twenty-seven millions. Bythe year 1831, the 
operations of the league were fully developed 

The leadirg effect of the Zol!verein was to renderthat portion of Germany 
which we have indicated above, as one country. Throughout its entire extent 
a uniform rate of duty is charged in (happily for clerks aud book-keepers) one 
sum ateither of the boundaries we have mentioned, after which the goods thus 
taxed may be sent from one end of the united territories to another—from Ai 
la-Chapelle to Tilsit, and from Stettin and Dantzic to the frontiers of Switzer- 
Jand and Boheniia, without let cr hindrance. The whole of the dues are col- 
lected and sent toa common and central treasury. The sum thus collected is 
periodically divided amongst the various governments which form the Zollve- 
rein. 

In the early progress of the union, the difficulty of making the division equit- 
ably and fairly, opposed a great obstacle to the fulfilment of the scheme. Af- 
ter much deliberation, the following plan was resorted to, and appears to work 
to the satisfaction of all parties :—A basis of the calculation for apportioning 
the gross amount of dues is furmed Ly the amount of the population of each 
territory, in proportion to the amount of which the revenues are, in the main 
allotted to each state ; but this calculation is wisely checked by the respective 
accounts kept in the line of custoim- houses established uponthe frontiers within 
which the confederation exists. These calculations and payments are made 
once in every three years, when each government sends to the centre of man- 
agement in Berlin an envoy or deputy to assist at the settlement of the accounts, 
and to propos> such modifications or alteration in commercial taxation as time 
or change of circumstances may have reudcred necessary in his particular dis- 
trict. 

It is now necessary to say a word on the nature and amount of the dut.es 
levied by the Zollverein. in the first place, instead of publishing a cumbrovus 
and inconvenient list of the scarcely numerable subjects of commerce, the 
framers of the Prussian tariff went on more comprehensive priveiples : they 
divided all articles of trade into five grand sections, ranging in each such things 
as had a similar origin or use. The firs division includes foreign materials, 
which cannot be produced within the countries of the Zoilverein ; the second, 
foreign produce, which ts produced within the union ; the third, articles neces- 
sary to industy and manufactures ; the fourth, manufactured goods ; and che 
fifth, small wares Upon the ar icles included in each of these sections a uni- 
form duty is levied ; but every three years those rates are altered—if possible, 
diminished, ‘The tariff now in force having been settled on the Ist January 
1843, expires with the present year. The list of prohibited articles of import, 
which, previous to the union, was very great, is now reduced to two—salt and 
playing cards. 

Toe liberal commercial principles which guided and were carried into effect 
by the Zollverein, have give a great impetus to German industry and commer- 
cial prosperity. Amongst other reforms, this useful league has swept away all 
tolls and other impediments which formerly obstructed the free navigation of 
Rhine and the Elbe ; and many mischievous monopolies held by companies 

and city guilds no longer obstruci the healthy working of competitiun. 

The Zollverein has concluded treaties of commerce and navigation with 
every power in the world with whom a trading intercourse is worth having, 
and its flag is already flyirg in all the most important ports throughout the 
globe. Since 1834, the amount of dues collected has trebled. In 1843, the 
duties paid into the common treasury amounted to 23,121,324 thalers, equal to 
nearly £3,500,000 sterling. The commercial power which increasing prosperi- 
ty gives, will in all probability force those states who have not yet joined the 
confederation to form a part of it, and at no disvant day we may expect to find 
the union extending throughout the whole of the Germanic empire. 





Extinction or Firts—Royat Potytecunic Institvtion.—On Thursday 
Dr. John Ryan, professor of chemistry, delivered a lecture on fire, for the 
purpose of noticing an apparatus recently invented by Mr. Philips, of Blooms- 
bury square, called the fire annibilator. Dr. Ryan commenced his lecture by 
stating that oneof the great objects of the Polytechnic institution was to 
bring before the public, and to illustrate, by experiments and models, thé di - 
coveries of scientific men. Before he entered upon the subject of the fire an- 
nibilator, he endeavoured to explain the nature of combustion and of fire. 
After explaining the phlogis‘on theory of the earlier chemists, end the more 
modein views ol Lavoisier, and others, the Doctor proceeded to prove, by a 
number of experiments, that combustion, under al! circumstances, is the result 
of chemical action. A considerable portion of the lecture was afterwards de- 
voted to the consideration of supportersand non supporters of combustion, or 
to those conditions which are necessary either to maintain fire or to preveut 
ts action. Tv illustrate the efficacy of the apparatus, which for a large house 
is only the size of a emall stove, Dr. Ryan kindled a fire in a small model 
house ; when the flame and combustion were most perfect, he introduced a 
ees 4pparatus, not holding more than two ounces of the material, and in 

ai)a minute the fire was completely extinguished. As the apparatus is 
small, and may be kept charged, on the alarm of fire, it may be carried to any 
a and immediately used. It will, no doubt, prove of vast utility in ships. 

e understand that Dr. Ryan intends to make the fire annibilator the 


entertained, but hitherto no one has been found sufficiently bold to persevere Ky., at $30, and $1 to the groom. 

in it. M. Joyland, of the Ponts et-Chaussees, and M. Matayras, an architect, GLENCOE, Imp., by Sultan, out of Trampoline, by Tramp, at Thomas Flinto®’s sane 

have however not only undertaken, but accomplished this task. Accompa-| near Nashville, Tenn., at $50 cash, and $1 to the groom. Keep, 75 cts. per week.’ 

nied by some friends and a number of labourers, they went, a few days ago, | GREY EAGLE, (for pedigree see “ Turf Register” for Juge, 1842), at Forest Hill, Frank. 

to the abbey, and descended the numerous steps that led to the entrance of lin Co., Ky., on the turapike, 5 miles from Frankfort, and 12 miles from Georsetoy, 
getown, 


the passage. Here they were the first day stopped by heaps of the ruirs of | _at $30, payable within the season. 

















the abbey. Two days afterwards, however, they were able to clear their way HERALD, by Plenipotentiary, out of Delphine, (dam of Monarch and the Queen) 1, 
to the other end, and came out at Port S-int-Nicholas, afier working two hours | bee + ae ea Race Course, 8. C., at $30, and $1 to the groom, under charge 


an‘! twenty-minutes. The structure, which is considered to be Roman, is in| ‘ 
such excellent condition, that, in order to put it into complete repair, a cost HARKFORWARD, Ip, Own Brother of Harkaway, (by Economist, ovt of Fou, 
of no more than 500,000. willbe required ; but a much larger outlay will be aa eae .: mares, at P, MeGraw’s stable, 9 miles below Plaquemine, |, 
wanted to render it serviceable for modern purposes. This tunnel is deemed | at he at hehe mdm =: 


; sing formed of one single vault of 60 feet LANGFORD, Inp., by Starch, out of Peri (the dam of Sir Hercules) by Wandere; 5 
-_ or ig nier —Hiy be a fu S | Penn’s Neck, 2 miles from Princeton, N. J., at $10 and $15, under eare of r.F. let 7a a 
if ’ t ot: | ° 


~ 


. | MONARCH, Imported, by Priam, out of Delphine (the dam of the Queen an 1 Heraldy 
Hypeavuic ].ocomotive.—We have heard much of the successful appli- | by Whisker, at Columbia Race Course, 8. C., at $60 and $1 to the groom, under +). 
cation of hydraulic pressure to every kind of propulsion, by sea and land ‘The| Charge of W. A. Stuart. 
principle, we understand, is, by means of machinery, to regenerate the power | MARGRAVE, Inp., by Muley, dam by Election, at Wm. McCracken’s stable, Lexing} 
expended, so that every impulse instead of exhausting reinforces it ; and thus ton, Ky., at $30 and $50, and $1 to the groom. "" 
the action is continued with unabated force ad infinitum. We are not further PRIAM, Imp., by Emilius, out of Cressida, by Whiskey, at Gen. Harding’s stables, noap 
informed ; and can only add, that the invention has been under the consider-, Nashville, Tenn., at $50, and $1 to the groom. in 
ation of a governinent-board, and has seemed to deserve very grave atten- PACIFIC, by Sir Archy, out of Eliza, by Imp. Bedford, at Dr. T. MeGavock’s fim a} 
tion. joining the city of Nashville, Tenn., at $25 and $1 to the groom. 

“Cast TRon Srereotype.’’—Experiments have for some years been in pro- REGISTER, by Imp. Priam, out of Maria Louise, by Mons. Tonson, at Col. F. Thoue 


gress, chiefly under the superintendence of Herr Dase. inspector of mines at| *’S stable, near Middletown, on the Port Tobacco and Piscataway Road, Md., at $40 
ichmond, in the Duchy of Brunswick, with a view to make cast iron as the STEEL, by Imp. Fylde, out of Sally Eubank’s dam, by Constitution, at Capt. Smith's ta 
cheaper and more durable material applicable to the preparation of stereotvpe | _vern, Charlotte Court House, Va., at $30 and $49, and $1 to the groom. . 
plates. The success of the experiments is attested by the publication of a 
cast-iron stereotype edition of the Bible, published at Nordhausen, the price 
of which, with marginal readings, is 9 ggr (about 13d ) 
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TREASURFR, by Imp. Roman, out of Dove, will stand the present season at the Stable 
of Major Wm. Jones, Cold Spring, Long Islan 1, at $29 to ensure, for fall bred, and +)5 
for all other mares, DANIEL Y. JONES, 


; Yaak e . > ae Pe , TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma (Mundig’s dam) by Whisker, at Belfield, 
Wake Snakes and come to Taw.— During a political contest in Ken- Va., under Rey. ify slop’s care, at $30—to be paid before the mare istaken away. ' 


tucky, four or five years ago, between a man nained Shields, and one Spriggs, | . —— —-+ -—--—- — ——_ = 
the difference between talent and tact was fairly illustrated. Shields was 

aman of splendid abilities and a most cloquent speaker. Spriggs was a | 
shrewd fellow, and finding himself overmatched, took a short cut to the | 
popular faste, and won the day. [t was a great drinking resion, and one | 
day after a powerful speech from Shields in which Sprizes got awfully used | 
up, the latter arose and replied, in the following rough, but conclusive | 

















JUST PUBLISHED, 
Number Three of Mautin’s “Edition 
OF 
THE HOLY BIBLE; 
Illustrated with Steel Engravings, 


AND 
gavin xb | ACCOMPANIED BY NOTES AND DEVOTIONAL REFLECTIONS, 
Well boys, Tcant tell you what [am—I doat know what I am—but | BY THE REV. ALEXANDER FLETCHER. 


wake snakesand come to taw—I know [ am the soaofold Jimmy S Wigss ie immense circulation already attained, compels the publishers to arrange t!+ 
and Sally Chrisholm, by g—d, and now boys come un aad take a drink.” ply, ~ noo aqunees upon as pesmanent © footing as possil . 1 ss gga umber 
This an electric effect. 27 ha 8 oat? endie = 7 a Pipl now published, will enable persons to decide on the merits of the work, and tiose ve 
! his had ~ : lectric effect, a id the “*b 7 we nh loud ‘ neers mustered to wel to subscribe, will facilitate the publication by handing the names to our 7gents 
the drinks. ; The result was the overwhelmiaz triumph of the son of old | early as practicable. The engravings in this edition being all steel, and the whole w 
Jimmy Spriggs and Sally Chrisholm. proportionately superior to any other, the publishers are anxious to avoid the possibility 
Richmond Siar. | Of injuring the copies, by anything like steam hurry ; particularly as tiey possoss 
=== | every means and facility for publishing the numbers with ail reasonable expeuition 

















— pe ome a alee =p See ei —— | Apls R. MARTIN & Co., 26 John street 
C ERY IMPLEMENTS. * “a a. al indian mo —_— - 
UKE’S BEST BALLS, Clappshaws and Daik’s best plain and spring-handle Bats, | NATCHITOCHES (LA.) SPRING RACES, : . 
and Stumps ; also best English Back double, triple and Self Bows, for Gents, Lads, tie above races will commence on Tuesday, 6th May, 1845, and continue for four 
end Youths ; footed, plainand common Arrows, and other Archery Implements, con- days. 


‘ 


First Day—Plurse $50, free for horses that never won a race, entrance 29 per ceut., : 
ed, Louisiana weights. Mile heats. 
Second Day—Purse $130, ent. 20 per eent, added, free for all ages, Louisiana weiguts. 
Two mile heais. 
Third Day—Citizens Purse $200, ent. 20 per cent, added, free for all ages, Louisiaia 
|} Weights. Three mile heats. 
Fourth Day—Purse $120, ent. 20 per cent, added, free for all ages, Louisiai wei: 
Mile heats, best 3 in 5. S. M. HYAMS, ist Sec’y. N. J. &. 
March 8, 1845. Mar 29 


GREENER GUN FOR SALE. 


CHARLES F. A. HINRICHS, 
150 Broadway. 
Late M. WERCKMEISTER, Importer of French, English and German Faney Goo-s 
and Glassware. Api'12-6m 


NEW IMPORTATIONS OF ENGLISH SADDLERY. 
‘. aka & DERICK, 189 Broadw ay, oppe ite Jolin street, have received per late 
arrivals from London and Liverpool, an extensive assorwnent of the above dese ip- 
tion of goods, of the most superior workmanship, coasisting, in part, of Victoria Side- | 
Saddles, (a splendid article) ; best plain and fancy Somerset and Hunting Saddles: New- | 
market Race Saddies ; Weymouth, Petham, aud Snafile Dridies of every description; | 


Richly-mounted Military Bridles, Breast-plates, aad Cruppers ; a gieat variety of Coach, 


stantly on hand, and for sale at 





Chifaey, Pelham, and Hanoverian Bits ; fine Steel Race, Trotting. anl Coach Snaiiles . VERY SUPERIOR Double-barrelled Gun, made by the celebrated Green 
Gold and Silver-mounted Riding and Driving Whips ; Dumb Jockeys and Cavisons..| + author of the works on the ‘‘ Gun” aad * Guanery, aad who is admitte Ltot 
Dinneford’s Patent Horse-Gloves ; Gentlemens’ Enameled Leather Water-proof Riding | i'st maker in London—is now for sale at Mr. Heary Cooper's, No. 178 Broadly») 


There are two pairs of barrels—one for fowling, and the other rifled, for deer shoot 


rr 


Boots ; Curry Combs and Horse Brushes ; {[nlia-rubber Horse Boots, &c. &e. &e. - . : tite ; 

Likewise make to order and keep constant!y on hend, Ladies’ and Gentlemens’ Sad- ! They are made of laminated steel, and of the highest finish, w ith case complete. ; 
dies ; Coach, Tilbury, and Buggy Harness; Solid Leather Trunks: ¢ arpet, and Ena- sun is just imported by a gentleman, who hay ms | urchased another of the tame Kin 
melled Leather Travelling Bags ; Horse Clothing; Coach, Buggy and Tanlem Riding | 2!%¢? hav ing sent the order to Greener, and having ne use fer two guns, offers this ou 
Whips, &c. &c. ; comprising the most complete and extensive assortment of Saddlery | °T Sue. Lowest price $230. Enquire at oe ee ‘ 
ever offered in this city ; ali of which is preseuted for sale at reduced rates. , Mar 29 H. T. COOPER’S Gun Store, 178 Broadway 

N. B.—The trade supplied at the very lowest wholesale price ‘ , — ay ae aD a rE a 

cts sn hondr acted heetetendhein sense bee apie | PHILADELPHIA AND CAMDEN RACES. 
TEAS RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES HE Spring Meeting over the Camden Course, N. J., will commence on ae lant» 

x 5 av 27th 645 ‘ith a Sweepstakes for ‘ r is, £200 each subscription, hali fo 
[HE PEKIN TEA COMPANY, 79 Fulton Sizeet, New York, desire to inform the pub- | fai a Ee Se FS I ea ee 
- I tnat trey sell their celebrated T« y the i Tie pou id as che apiy as sold | y Same Day—Second Race.—Plate Race for a Purse of $500, free for al} ages, weight 
the chest at Importers’ prices. In consequence, families, hotels, and boarding-house: 104lbs. Three mile heats 
. » anal! lav i oir . rTA — ae anti * ntitie ue . oh ae, 4i0S. I mii MEAL. 7 , e , 
are ¢ nabled to lay in their teas to great advauta ait lu quantities to suit their con- Wepnespay.—- First Race—Sw cepstakes for 3 yr. olds bred at the North, entrance $100, 
—_ poe rial of t] — 7 1: tahiichr “ - : : $25 forfeit. Mile heats. 

\ single trial of the teas sold at this establishment will convince any person of their Same Day.—Second Race—Purse $500, free for allages. Three mile heats. 
cheapness and superiority. Thousands who have purchased only one quarter of a TH aspay.—First Rece—Purse $100 Mile heats. — 
t vund, on trial, are now buying live and ten pounds at one time. Sue Bas — Second Race—Purse $300. Two mile heats. 

ihe following is a catalogue of the teas imported by the Pekin Tea Company, an] FRID A4VY—Purse $1009. Four mile heats 
sold i rg na iantities ; sir Tes are ce 75 Kul aia . a Sahai oo a rela aaa ’ ‘ 
sold ia large or small quantities at their Tea Warehouse, 75 Fulton street :— N. B.—The races will be postponed from day to day provided the weather is unfuvor] 








i 
‘ 








GREEN TEAS, able. Three or more to fill a stake, and two er more to make a race for the Purses. 
Sweet Cargo Young Hyson...... $0 50! Finest Hyson-Skia ............. $0 63 | Nominations to these Stakes tobe addressed to JAMES H. HELLINGS, 
Brisk fragrant “ ee” Ow 6 aba 0 63 | Good | nperi ee eee Mar. 22 United States Hotel, Philadelphia. 
Nankin flavor ‘ w beeen’ CPOE RRO obi cs cccsccccccee EO ——___—_______ -__ $$ 2 
Fine full-flavore i Hyson. . 0 75| Fine-flavored Gunpowder ........ 0 73 INGERSOLL’S L'FE BOATS. 
Very superior * i 1 00 | Extra Fine >. * rieoerene male ae ACE! SAIL!! LIFE!!! AND PLEASURE BOATS!!!! of every description, at 
Good Hysom-skin. ....6..6-.05-. 0 33] I Ingersoll’s Boat and Oar Bazaar, +95 Water street. Fifiy boats on liand—from a7 
BLACK TEAS. ft. pleasure-boat up to a 50 ft. race boat. Sail boats full rigged at an hour's notice 
foouchong, full-flavored......... $0 50 | Extra Oolong................. $0 75 | 50,000 feet of Oars, Sweeps, and Sculls, from a 6 ft. scull up to a 33 ft. swee p, on hi 
~ h Very Fine ......... © 63| Superior English Breakfast ...... 0 63 and for sale. March 8 
Ca ee 0 50 | Superior Pekoe flowers..........- es 
Extra Pouchong +. . Various prices, hess aos on : pene po aa a deli- 7 Se — . SALE 'N PHILADELPHIA. ; 
ee 063] cious Black Tea. care ike a ae omen ee S' PERTOR HORSES AND CARRIAGES —On Thursday morning, 10th April “i 19 
Plantation or Garden Teas—Verv suvericr f ae eS ese ot a ma ) o'clock, at No. 336 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, will be sold at public sale 2 pair tance 
ntation or Garden Teas ery superior for their strength, flavor, and aroma, and | gnq first-rate brown € arriage Horses, 15} haads high, 6 and 7 years old, warranted 


which have heretofore seldom or never reached this country, exbept as presents to Im- 
porters in this city. These Teas cost in China $1 per pound, in addition to Agent's 
commissjon for purchasing, ship charges, &c. &e. 


sound, kind in single and double harness, and fast travellers. The four orses mate) — 
any two, or the four may be driven together. Also, a very clegant and superior coac! 
Green—Small-Leaf Gi fer $1 95 - i ne ee a re (which opens at each end as a landau), made to order of the best mgterais, wita har 
; : een oma ea sUNpPO We er $! 25; Curious Leal imperial, $1 25; Sweet Small- ness, &e., and a handsome single-horse wagon, with harness : the household furnituie 
leaf Young Hyson, $1 25. _ se - | will be sold at the same time—the property of a gentleman going to Europe. 
Black—A great variety of Black Teas in small fancy boxes, contaiuing one pound and | March 22 3t W. THOMAS & SON, Auctioneers, Philad stphia} 
upwards, all of Carden growth, aad superior to anything ever imported into this coun- | 
try. 
__ Also —Just received by the Ann McKim, 3000 one-pound Cattys of delicious Black OHN CONROY, No. 52 Fulton ee NGLERS, Cliff, N. ¥., having completed lis 
o~2- hich we shall sell at six shillings each, including the catty. : stock of Spring and Summer Fishing Tackle, comprising those of his own manut 
N. B.—That the public may entertain the most implicit confidence in the genuine | ture, and the choicest that could be obtained in England and Ireland, where J, H. Co.- 
qualities of their ‘Teas and the extensive resources of this establishment, the Pekin Tea roy has just returned from. 


a 





Company beg to state that they can furnish references to the first houses in the Tea! Not only does he invite the lovers of angling, but also the dealers in Fishing Tachle 
s .» ¢ NY r +} rt colon” te as al all one ag “.. ‘ tana e ony . 4 P . -, } 

oI ade, in New York, waose testimony and respec ability are equally bey ond cavil or They will be sure to find a full assortment, and each article as it is represenie a and oa 
Gispute, April l2 | the most moderate terms. 





Hooks of every description, wholesale. 
East India Bamboos, by the quantity. 
Lines of all descriptions. 
Superior Salmon Silk-worm Guts. 
A choice selection of Shooting Tackle. 
Curtis & Harvey’s Diamond Grain Gua-powder. 
N. B.—A few thousand Genuine Irish Hooks. 
{iG Gentlemen living a! a distence may, by writing, rest assured of obtaining whaterrr 
they may please to order, as weil selected, (and of the best material), as if they were on 


spot to choose for themselves, and at one uniform price. Terms Casu. March &. 
NEW YORK RACES, UNION COURSE, L. I. , 
YHE Jockey Club Spring Meeting on this course, will commence on Monday, May | PREMIUM FISHING TACKLE. : 
12th, and continue five days. | TOHN J. BROWN & Co., 125 Fulton street, having received the Premium at the la‘e 
: r May 19th—S stalk ry. s. sub. ee 25 ft. . a | fair of the American Institute, for superior Fishing Tackle, and also completed a! 
Oe ka Milo eth Snipa age teal ag sow, 9868 cash, $85 &., for colts beod | rangements with some of the best ya and Ameriean workmen, invite the attention 
Same Day—Post Stake for all ages, sub. $200 each, P. P. Twomile heats. To close on | °f Anglers and Dealers in Tackle to their extensive assortment, consisting of 
the 8th May | Rods for Trout, Salmon, Bass, and Pickerel Fishing. 
cage a: HO ’ , rs : 7 . Reels for Trout, Salmon, Bass, &c., of brass or German silver. 
TUESDAY, May 13th— Great Match: The North against The South--FASHION vs. | Lines of Silk, Silk and Hair, Grass, &c., twisted, platted and tapered. 
Pix YTONA—ior $20,000. Four mile heats. Hooks on Gut, Hair, Gimp, &e., for all kinds of fishing. 
WEDNESDAY, May i4th—Plate Race, valued at $500, or the money at the option of | Flies for Trout, Pickerel, and Salmon of all descriptions. 
the winner—for all ages, to carry 101 lbs., entrance 10 per cent. Three mile heats. Floats, Sinkers, Squids, Artificial Baits, Nets, &e., &e. 
Same Deay—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, ext. $300 each, $100 ft. Mile heats. Toclose on | Which they will sell at wholesale and retail, at the lowest cash prices. Country orde's 


FISHING TACKLE. 

i is = Subscriber having purchased the stock and stand, fur so many years occupied | 
by Mr. Samuel Bradler, at the | 
SIGN OF THE ANGLER, 

142 Washington street, Boston, offers to sportsmen the largest and best selected stock | 
of Tackle to be found in New England, most of which is imported directly by himself. 
Purchasers are requested to call aud examine for themselves. 
fzg> Dealers supplied on the most favorable terms. MARTIN L. BRADFORD. | 
Boston, March 26, 1345. Apls-ém* | 

' 








the Ist May. | promptly attended to, and every description of tackle made to order, at the shortest 00) 
THURSDAY, 15th May—Jockey Club Purse $300, $50 to second bes . Two mile | tice. 
heats. , . ‘ - Somer Ne. Sawin N. B.—Best Silk Worm Gut always on hand. March 22 6m 











Same Dey—Jockey Club Purse $500, $100 to second best horse. Three mile heats. 
FRIDAY, 16th May—Jockey Club Purse $1000, $209 to second best horse. Four mile 


heats. 
Same Day—Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Two mile heats. To 

close on the ist May. 

Purses for Mile heats will be given. 

For the Sweepstakes, 3 or more to make a race—for the Jockey Club Purses, 2 or 
more. Entrance 5 per cent ; entries to be made the day previous to each race, at !2 | 
o'clock. Should it storm on the day of the Great Match, the race will be postponed un- 


ot the Souk air day. HENRY K. LOLER, Treasurer N. Y. J.C. good sandy soil. 


BEACON COURSE. 
MEETING of horse racing will be held on the above course during the third week 
in ae f or immediately after the races on the Union Course, L. I., and liberal 
purses will be given, particuiars of which will be made known in a few weeks. 

Foot Racing.—There will also be given liberal purses for a Foot Race, for both short 
and long distances—say from 200 yds. to 15 miles—previous to which the following !m- 
provements will be made :—A high and substantial fence, made of two-inch plank, with 
a deep ditch cut side around the course, the present stand repaired, and a new stand 
erected, from 300 to 500 feet long ; also, the track newly graded with 9 to 12 inches of 
{March 15] C. S. BROWNING, Proprietor. 


MPANY 
ARABIAN HORSES AT AUCTION. ANUFACTURE SECM RRICAN, BOWRER COMPAR of superior quality, 


N Tuesday, the 15th day of April next, at 12 o’clock, M., we shall sell in front of warranted equal to any made in this country. The Sporting Powder is prepared 
our auction store, in pursuance of an act of Congress to authorise the sale, the two | With great care, is strong and quick, and free from dampness. 











Arabian horses, received as a present from the [maum of Museat. WILLIAM C. FAY, Boston, Mass. ) 
a R. W. DYER & Co. TUFTS & HOBART, New Orleans, La. (> Agents. 
Sept 2 JOHN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Ala. ,) 





POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 
Spfe very superior thorough-bred and well broke Pointers and Setters for sale, CANTON RACES, BALTIMORE, 
at moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can get all fur eh following sweepstakes are open to come off over this course, Spring Meeting, 
her information, by addressing (post paid) Box No. 91, Trenton, N. J. Sept 23 1845 :— 


PIANO FORTES, 


April. 
UPERIOR PIANO FORTES to let on hire on the most reasonable terms. A No. 2.—A Sw takes for 4 yr. olds, ent. $200, h. ft. Two mile heats. To close the 
84 Third Avenue. (March 23] T. C. CALLAWAY.” Ist of April. wae . {March 8} P. W. RULY, Sec’y. 





No. 1.—A Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, ent. $100, h. ft. Mile heats. To close ist of 
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CENTRAL COURSE SPRING MEETING, 1945, 
THE Races over this course will commence on Monday, 28th April next, and continue 


throughout the week. 
SWEEPSTAKES. 
No. |.—For 2 yr. olds, $200 entrance, $75 forfeit. Mile heats. Now four subscribers. 
2.—For 3 yr. olds, $200 ent.,, half ft. Mile heats. Now four subs. 
3.—For 3 yr. olds, $300 ent., $100 ft. Two mile heats. Now six subs. 
Fach of the above stakes to name and close on the 15th March next. 
Weights for the above stakes eably to the rules of the New Orleans Courses. 
JOCKEY CLUB PURSES. 
First Day, Wednesday—Purse $300. Two mile heats. 
Second Day—Purse $400. Three mile heats. 
Third Day—Purse $200. Mile heats. 
Fourth Day—Purse $700. Four mile heats. 


‘ rg pcos og ie pal. MEETING, 1845. 
No. 1.—For 2 yr. olds, $100 ent., h. ft. Mile heats. - ; , 
Each subscriber has the privilege to name two entries ; if he runs : ge See 20 
, pay no forfeit, but not starting in the race, pays forfeit on each entry. Now 11 su 
cribers 
2.—For 3 yr olds, $300 ent., $100 ft. Mile heats. 
Each subscriber has the privilege to name 3 
Maebove. Now 14 subs 2 _— 
3.—For 3 yr. olds, $300 ent., $100 wo mile heats. i . . 
Each cubieetiion he tne silent to name 3 entries, on the conditions specified in the 
bove stakes, numbers 1 and2 Now 16 subs. . 
Name and close in each of the above, the Ist day of May, 1545. ’ 
The Jockey Club Purses for this meeting will be—for Ist day, $300 ; for 2d day, $500 ; 
pr 3d day $350 ; and for 4th day, $1000—being a considerable advance over the Spring 
rses. It is believed that the above meetings offer as strong inducements to the sport 
ey: world, as any in the entire Union. LIN. COCK, Proprietor. 
rf January 28, 1345. Feb 16 


GREY EAGLE, THE PRIDE OF KENTUCKY. 

HIS ever-to-be-remembered Champion of Oakland running, will stand the ensning 
season at Forest Hill, Franklin Co., Ky.,on the turnpike, 5 miles from Frankfort, 
“nd 12 miles from Georgetown, the late residence of that high-toned and yea Turf- 

nan and gentleman, Sipney BurRBrRipGe, Esq., at the reduced price of $30, payable 
jthin the season—mares missing, to be privileged to return gratis, and those froma 
istance furnish gratis with the best blue grass pastures, all of which are well supplied 
- with stock water. For a class of five mares, four only will be charged. It is not con- 
_ gidered necessary to go inte details of Grey Eagle’s pedigree or performances, or that 
f his colts; the ‘ Turf Register” for June, 1842, will show him to be of pedigree un- 
ivalled. His performance on the Turf, though brief, was so full of glory, that all will 
eadily remember his 3:41 and 3:43 in the Plate Stake $400, Fall of 1838, at Oakland ; and 
the next week 3:48—3:44, running only as fast in each as was asked of him, and lastly, 
_ though far from least, his Four mile races, same week, at Oakland, Fall of 1839, in 7:51 
~ —7:45, and three days after in 7:48—7:43, in which race the socket of the left ankle 
‘joint became ruptured ; and thus retired from the Turf, the best Race horse Kentucky 
ever bred. His oldest colts were 3 years old last grass, and out of eight trained, not a 
single one failed, but all proved winners of their stakes, and in fact seemed only likely 
_ to be beaten by each other, as two could not win the same race. Three of those colts 
)ianged owners on their first appearance upon the Turf, at $1200 and $600, and the 3d 

“at $1000 ; fora 2 year old of his, and a yearling brother from the same dam, the owner 
> can even command $1500. From this fact it is presumed no one having omy | regard for 
s own reputation will disparage Grey Eagle’s breeding. Suffice it to say his colts are 
) promising to add great lustre to his fame, being of fine size, and of that gallant carriage 











entries, upon the conditions specified 
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_ and blood-like appearance so characteristic of their sire, in speed and endurance chal- 


lenging all competitors, as much as to say—‘ Our father has sustained the bright star of 
his country’s fame, and we will never tarnish his bright escutcheon, but ‘ go and do 
likewise.” Eagle will be managed hereafter by that skilful and attentive trainer, Jo- 
seph Clinton, under the advice of his present owner, JOHN B. BURBRIDGE. The 
_ public are invited to call and see him at his stud. 

P. $.—Persons sending mares from any of the counties around Louisville, can apply 
A. L. SHOTWELL, Wall street, Louisville. 


March 22 4t 





PHCENIX HOTEL, 
{ (FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S) COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERY-STS., LEXINGTON, KY. 

if )HN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 
2J to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- 


» dergone athorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnished. He is 


prepared, as he confidently trusts, toextend to the travelling public, transient visitors, 
ani boarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment in the West. 


His house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as con- 


~ nected with the establishment in that capacity, he is entirely confident that every atten- 
» tion will be paid to the comfort of persons vising this house, which vigilance and fidelity 
“can bestow. 

The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND HUNT, where carriages, 
buggies, and horses, are always ready for those who may wish them. 

He pledges himself to spare neither trouble nor expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit a share of the public patronage. 

The stages regularly arrive and depart from this house. 

N. B.—His charges have been reduced to correspond with the present state of the 
times, and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hotel in the country. 

Lexington, Ky., April 23, 1842. [May 7] J.B. 


ELASTIC METALLIC SHANK BOOT. 
MANUFACTURED BY LORIN BROOKS, 138 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
| the undersigned, am happy to inform the public, particularly the Sportsman, and 
5 those who are desirous to travel with more than ordinary ease, elegance, and speed, 
and with infinitely less physical exertion, that I am fully convinced that BROOKS’ 
| Elastic Metallic Shank Boo. 1s a decided improvement on any and everything of the kind 
yefore introduced, and that it tends very materially to increase the facilities for running, 
I have these few years past walked many thousand miles, and run some 
hundreds, but I must say that I never experienced so little fatigue in travelling the same 










" Sdistance, and at the same speed, as I did yesterday in running ten miles and a quarter 








ver the Beacon Course, which I am satisfied is, to a considerable extent, attributable to 
e admirably constructed ‘‘ Elastic Metallic Shank Boot, manufactured by Mr. LORIN 
ROOKS, 138 Fulton street, which I had the good fortune to wear, coming in conqueror. 
» the gratification to my mind what it may, at the result, | must acknowledge that I 
m much indebted to Mr. Brooks and the Elastic Metallic Shanks, for which I offer him 
y thanks, and recommend them to all with a hearty good will. 

New York, 4th June, 1944, [Sept 15] H. STANNARD. 


BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. 
PLATE and 450 Cards printed for only $1,50. The finest enamelled Cards, printed 
».\ ‘from engraved plates at 50 cents the pack. 

A BEAUTIFUL BRASS DOOR PLATE 

Furnished and engraved for only $1,50. A Silver-plated Plate for only $3, done equal to 
any in the city, or no sale, at JERVIS’ Original Cheap Card and Decor Plate Establish- 
t, 338 Broadway, next door to the Tabernacle. 
TG Engraving and Printing of every description, at prices proportionate with the 
pbove. March 16 


SCOTT’S BAZAAR. : 
No. 37 Dey-st., between Broadway and Greenwich. 





vy 





C A NDS SCOTT returns his most sincere thanks to his friends and the public at large, 
+ 


for the liberal support received since he opened the above house, and hopes by the 

Same strict attention to merit a continuance thereof. 

The qualities of his Ales, Wines, Liquors, and Segars, are too well known to need 
ymment, 

A large assortment of refreshments to be had at all hours until 12 at night, such as 

Beef Steaks Poached Eggs 

Mutton Chops Cold Ham 

Fried Kidneys Cold Corned Beef 

Ham and Eggs Pickled Tongues 

Sardines Buckwheat Cakes 

Cotfee and Tea Welch Rarebits, &c. 
Dublin Brown Stout always on draught. 

4 je — of Roast Beef or Boiled Meats for one shilling, every day from one till 
three o’clock. 

Families supplied with the best Scotch and Irish Whiskey. No house better supplied 
with English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and city papers. Always the latest possible news 
by the steamers. 

Good Rooms for Private Parties, Clubs, Meetings, and References. 


NEW JERSEY HOTEL, MORRISTOWN. 

T [= Subscribers respectfully inform their friends, and the public generally, that the 

new and commodious house erected for a hotel, at Morristown, New Jersey, willbe 
open for the entertainment of all those who will favor them with their company, on the 
20th of June instant, when they hope to furnish such accommodations as to entitle them 
to public favor. J. C. BURGESS, recently from the City Hotel, Hartford, 
D. W. NOE, from the Union Hotel, Elizabethtown, N. J. 

Proprietors. 


Sept 30 





June 22 ly 





ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE. ; 
Third Avenue, cor. 40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk from the Rail 
road Depot.) 
P ERSONS taking a quiet stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart 
for their use. Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated AL 
BANY PALE ALE always on hand. 
N. B.—" Bell’s Life in London,” ‘Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other 
Loadon papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. March 4. 


ones CRICKET. : ; 
W M. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 
« Club, Philadelphia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 
manufacturing the above articles, and any orders entrus.ed to him, will be promptly and 
aithfully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above, to SAN 
)ERSON, Franklin House, Philadelphia. Sept 23 


NEW SWEET SCENTED HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

RUSS ELL’S AMERICAN HYBRID SEEDLING AZALIAS AND RHODODENDRONS 
RUSSELL, Florist, &c., in Henry, near Atlantic street, Brooklyn, has now for 
+ sale 300 fine flowering plants of these elegant varieties. The improved size of 
the flowers and umbles, with the delicious fragrance, make them very desirable as Green 
house and Parlor plants. He has also 400 plants of the best perpetual China Roses, a 
choice collection of the new Variegated Dablias, (in dry roots) and a few bushels of the 

English Hawthorn Seeds, grown at his garden. Feb 32 


; : - BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 

4 ie Subscriber, being compelled by other engagements, to quit the Turf, will offer 

for sale his stud of horses—about twenty in number. Amongst them are Lily, Ma- 
ria Louisa, and Eliza Ann, brood mares. Maria Louisa, the dam of Register, was stinted, 
last Spring, to Boston, and has a colt (dropped last Spring) by the same horse—is very 
large, fine form. Lily, a filly 2 years old next Spring, by Trustee. is very fine in form 
and size. Lily is stinted to Prince George ; Eliza Ann to Wilton Brown. “Also, a large 
number of 2 and | year olds, well grown. Those that have been on the Turf, are Regis- 
ter, (5 years old), Pryor, (6 years old), Kate Harris, (5 years old), and Kitt Thompson 
aad bidelity, (3 year olds). The latter five horses are all sound excepting Register, who 
broke down in his last Fail training. 

The greater part of the above stock are descended from Ninon and Sorrow, who were 
out of Daisy Cropper. This stock embraces more of the Imported Medley stock than 
any other in the United States. ‘ ’ 

The above stock, or any part of it, will be sold to suit the times ; and if in lots, a con- 
siderable deduction will be made. Gentlemen wishing to purchase will make applica- 
tion to Wm. T. Porter, New York, or to the subscriber, Pleasant Hill, Charles County. 

‘or Daisy-Cropper’s pedigree, see Turf a vol. 5, page 664. 

December 3d, 1844. [Dec 17] FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


RS’ GYMNASIUM. ‘ a 
bk HIS splendid ooteblisheneut tee tes A, and most complete one in the United States, 


_ is opened day and evening, from sunrise until 10 o’clock, P. M. ’ 
Sparring and Fencing taught by an experienced and competent Professor, on liberal 
nms, 


March 30 ly 
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TO AGRICULTURISTS, SPORTSMEN, ETC. 

1. ye ayy of Agriculture, with upwards of 1,100 engravings 
2. Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening ng ; comprising the Theo 
of Horticulture, Floriculture, ‘Arboriculture, -_ iaindomage 
‘ Pig pobe henge Ste REET CRE eee 9 
q mpendium of the Veterinary Art, by J White ; 8vo.,cloth....... 4, 
4. Blaine’s Veterinary Art, new edition ; Gyo, cloth | aes = esse & 

5. Blaine’s Canine Pathology, or a description of the Diseases of Dogs, with di- 


PROS Pee ee ee 


and Practice 
gardening ; 


rections for breeding, etc.; 8vo., cloth .........--e++eceerecseesses 2,50 
6. oo of Sports—British and Foreign—4to., many plates, originally sold at _ ms 
7 oS PT 2 COR OEE OS SC OLS OETHTSD CEE POVEE TOC CSET ECL CE MGTESOF . 2, 

7. The New Sporting Magazine, New Series ; 6 vols., Svo., cloth—plates. Origi- 
inally sold. t $30,00 = pose ag ihe an 


Also, The Farmer’s Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge, consisting of the fol 
lowing subjects :—The Horse, 1 vol., vo." Cattle—their Breeds, Management, and Dis- 
eases, 1 vol., 8vo. The Sheep, in 1 vol.,8 vo.; and British Husbandry, 3 vols., 8vo 





ag work sold copeentel y 
or Sale by EDMUND BALDWIN, Importer of English Books, 155 Broadway. 
March 15 
TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &c. 


HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this city, 

purchase of materials, and as general agent or anything appertaining to the busi- 

ness. Any matters entrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and de- 

spatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James J. 
Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman. 

All communications must be post paid. 
JAMES C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
for purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., No. 167 Broadway 


New York, Aug. 2. Aug 27-tf 





a 
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WILSON’S HOTEL AND DINING ROOMS, 
Vo, 5 Gold-street, near Maiden Lane, New York. 
ENRY WILSON (late of Brooklyn) begs to inform his friends and the public gene- 


rally, that he has opened the above establishment, and he y solic’ 
patronag e/of all who are fond of good snd substantial living, and comfortal eocemune- 
ations. The establishment has undergone thorough repairs, and is fitted up with en- 
—“ as a im every department. 
. W. begs that the most iands, li ided 
addition to which he has the very he ty oy om - toate y in the United 


States, as well as English and Scotch Ales, Brown Stout, &e. 
An ordinary, comprising good substantial dinners, every day from 1 to 3 o’clock, 
P. M., and Relishes and Refreshments at any hour. March 29 tf 


cure ANKLIN HO 
3 . STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(is new and splendid establishment, in Chesnut-street, at the corner of 
Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity of 
the steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres. and the most pleasant 
and business part of Chesnut street, will be opened about the latter part of May. It will 
be conducted on the plan of the American Parisian Hotels conjointly, having both a 
Table d’Hote and a Restawrante Cafe. The rooms, which are unusually large and well 
ventilated, and so constructed as to present a splendid parlor by day, and an equally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, at from $5.50 to $10 per 
week, or with board, at $2 per day. In the Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be 
served up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonable prices ; and the wines, imported 
expressly for the establishment, will be furnished in the smallest quantities, ae at al- 
most European prices. The most celebrated cooks, in every department, have been en- 
gaged, and the furniture being entirely new, and of the newest and cleanest description 
the subscribers flatter themselves that the ‘ Franklin” will be found by all who may fa 
vor them with a visit, literally and truly a “‘ House of Accommodation for Strangers.” 
J.M. SANDERSON & SON. 








MONARCH. 

ONARCH will stand the ensuing Spring at the Columbia Race Course, under 
charge of Mr. W. A. Stuart, and be let to mares at fifty dollars the season, and one 
dollar to the groom, to be paid in advance. Mares will be fed at three dollars a week— 
every care will be taken to guard against accidents, but no responsibility, should they 
occur. Monarch’s pedigree and performances are too well known to those who are 
likely to patronise him, to render any allusion to either at all necessary. His getare pro- 
mising, and seem likely to sustain his high reputation. His oldest (now 3 old) 
have made their debut successfully on the Tort Four only, as it is believed, have been 
trained in the State, and three of these have been winners. An accident, (splitting the 
ten Pci i the other from appearing in public, although the highest expectations 
were formed of him. The extraordin performance of Castanet—running a 3d heat 
in 3:50—over the Columbia Course, would alone entitle Monarch to be considered a suc- 

cessful Stallion. 

HERALD. 

HERALD will stand at the same place, also under the control of Mr. Stuart, and will 
be put to mares at pe ! dollars the season, and a dollar to the groom, payable as above, 
in advance. Herald is by Plenipotentiary, out of Delphine, the dam of Monarch and the 
Queen. He is a chesnut, fifteen and a half hands high, and of faultless proportions. At 
3 years old, he won the Hampton Plate at Columbia, Two mile heats—run the two fast- 
est heats ever made over that Course. He was sent next Spring to Nashville, and the 
Fall following, started for the great Peyton Stake, when lame and otherwise out of con- 
dition, and ran second to Peytona. In that race he received an injury, from which he 
has never recovered, and is now finally withdrawn from the Turf. The season of botk 
these horses, will commence on the Ist of March, and terminate on the Ist aah es 4 

March 8. 





FOR SALE. 
fine thorough-bred stallion (Medoc) seven years old, fifteen hands and three inches 
high, is not oo cage by any horse in the Union in point of form and action, is of a 

dark red chesnut color, with one white hind foot. He was got by Medoc, his dam by 
Blackburn’s Whip, g.dam by Robin Grey, g. g. dam by old McKinney roan. For fur- 
ther information, reference can be had to the ‘‘ Turf Register.” 

Also, a first-rate riding mare for a lady or gentleman—paces, trots, and gallops in per- 
fection, will work kind and gentle in any kind of harness, and warranted sound, gentle, 
and kind ; six years old this Spring. 

The stallion can be seen at Mr. Hy. Blanchet’s, Madison, N. J., (2} hours from the city, 
by the Morris and Essex Rail-road.) 
street, N. Y. For reference as to the appearance of the stallion, apply to Mr. Booth, 156 
Crosby street, N. Y. March 22 4t 





RICHARD FISHER, Shy 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, JEWELLER, &c. 


As the Subscriber is constantly receiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches 
from the manufacturers in Europe, he is enabled to offer a very large assortment, 
at unusually low prices, as follows :— 

Fine Gold Watches from $50 to $100 each. 

Silver do from $5 to $40 each. 

All watches warranted to keep good time, or the money returned. 

Also, a very handsome assortment of jewellery and Silver Ware, very low. 

N. B.—Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewellery repaired, and warranted, by 
experienced workmen, lower than any other house in the city. Second hand watches, 
and old gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash, to any amount. 

RICHARD FISHER, Jr., 

Importer of Watches and jewellery, wholesale and retail, No. 331 Broadway, a few 

doors above the City Hospital, New York. Dec i4-lyr 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, JEWELLERY, &C. 
R. THOMPSON, ieoter dosotees wee SY with Richard Fisher, Jr., would re- 
« spectfully inform his friends and the public, that he has taken the store 309} Broad- 
way, nearly opposite Gothic Hall, where he will keep constantly on hand a superior es- 
sortment of Watches, Jewellery, and Silver Ware. 
Also, Perfumery and Fancy Goods of every description. 
He flatters himself that he will sell as cheap as any other store in the city. 
N. B.—Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, and Musical Boxes, neatly repaired. Second 
hand watches, and gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash. 
. 





Dee 17-lyr. 


FIRST PREMIUM PATENT COLORED DAGUERREOTYPES. 
LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, AND PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broad- 
way, corner of Murray Street, (over Tenney’s Jewellery Store,) awarded the Medal, 
four first Premiums, and two *‘ highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia, respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus. 

The “ Tribune” of this morning contains the following incorrect statement, in refer- 
ence to the awards of the American Institute on Saturday last :—* The first premium for 
the best specimen of Daguerreotype likenesses was awarded to Messrs. Anthony, Ed- 
wards & Co.” The true version is this:—‘‘ To Messrs. Anthony, Edwards, & Co., to 
Plumbe, and to Mr. Brady, each a diploma, for superior specimens of Daguerrotypes.”’ 





spectfully challenge the above named gentlemen (and the world) to a trial of skill, each 
competitor to deposit a like amount, not less than one hundred, nor exceeding one thou- 
sand dollars, and the whole to be awarded by a competent committee, to the owner of 
the best six pictures. JOHN PLUMBE, Jr. 
Oct. 28, 1844. Nov 9 





ENGLISH SADDLERY. 
HOMPSON & DERRICK, Importers and Manufacturers of Saddlery, 189 Broadway, 
opposite John-street, respectfully inform the public that they have received per re- 


dlery, consisting in part of the best London made ladies’ and gentlemen’s Saddles, best 
Newmarket Race Saddles, Weymouth, Pelham, and Snaffle Bridles, Military and polish- 
ed steel box Spurs, Coach, trotting and race Snaffles, Coach, Pelham, Chifney, port and 
military Bits, of every oo. a great variety of Polished Steel, Silver, plated and 
Brass Stirrups, Skinner’s gold and silver-mounted ladies’ and gentlemens’ Whips, &c. 

Also, have on hand and made to order, ladies’ and gentlemens’ Saddles, Coach, Tilbury 
and Buggy Harness, SolideLeather Travelling Trunks, Bags, ‘‘ Spencer’s Improved 
Spring Saddles,” Coach, Buggy, and Riding Whips, a large assortment of Kersey Horse 
Clothing, Horse Blankets, Chamois Skins, Horse Brushes, Curry-Combs, &e. ; all of 
which will be disposed of at very reduced prices. The trade supplied with Kersey, 
Blankets, Harness Furniture, Saddle Trees, &c., at the lowest wholesale wines. - 

ct 26-6m 





JOHN ANDERSON & CO., 
ANUFACTURERS OF THE HONEY DEW FINE CUT Chewing and Smoking 
Tobacco, Snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, that they have 
left the store 152 Pearl street, and removed to their new building, No. 2 Wall street, one 
door from Broadway ; and for the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, 


where can be had, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing 
and mild Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, 
at a heavy discount from old prices. 

Tin cannisters of fine-cut Chewing, containing one pound each, carefully put up for 
shipping, and warranted to keep in any climate. 

Constantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured tobacco, embracing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish, includin 

COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S 
celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victoria Branps, we being sole agents 
for the same in New York. 
SEGARS 


The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. 
SPENCER’S HATS. 


‘a attention of the gentleman of Fashion, as well as the economist, is solicited to 
the Hats manufactured by the Subscriber, which are prepared in the most tasteful 
and beautiful style, and yet at prices materially less than is paid to other fashionable 
venders, for similar articles, as will be seen by noticing the following scale of qualities 
and prices :— 
Piet WONG FOF... ccc ccccccs in Pcs: ae eer ea Se ea ae © ae ee wee ee $4 25 
Oe Oy Oe GE is ws 2 ce és cee cedge wad Sede douse 
Finest Moleskin (manufactured only to order). .... 2.2.2... 50005 
Imitation do......... 
May 25 ly 


Always on hand. July 22 





SPENCER. 67 Chamber st., adjoining Broadway. 
F. COLSEY, & CO., 
eed aaa of the following articles, at the lowest manufacturer’s prices, 
warranted to stand the American climate—which the imported ones will not do— 
viz. :-— 
FARO TABLES, PORTABLE WRITING DESKS, GUN & PISTOL CASES, 
BAGATELLE TABLES, MATHEMATICAL CASES, SHAVING CASES, 
BACKGAMMON TABLES, LADIES’ WORK BOXES, PLATE CASES, 
JEWELLERS’ AND PEDLARS’ TRAVELLING CASES, &e., &e., 
Manufactured at 26 Harrison-st., corner of Greenwich-st., New York. 


OTTIGNON’S ROOMS. 





April 6 





corner of Broadway and Chambers-street, is continually open for the reception of 
ymnasts and pupils. Gentlemen of sedentary occupations, desirous of improving their 
health by physical exercise, will find this institution the most pleasantly located, and in 
every odie respect superior, to any in the —« Connected with this establishment is 
his Sparring Schooi, where Mr. O. is always ready, peeney: to give instructions in the 
noble art of Self-Defence ; and he will likewise state, that his pupils enjoy the reputa- 
tion of being the most skilful amateur sparrers in the city. 
Wrestling—taught by Mr. Witt14™ Pricer, who will warrant to render any person per- 
fect in the various branches, after a suitable course of instruction. 3 
Fencing taught by Mons. Durane, of Paris (formerly of the West Point Academy), ac- 
know ledged the best master of the small sword ever in this country. . 
A Pistol Gallery, 15 paces in length, has been erected, with an iron target, in the form 
of a man, where any gentleman hitting the bull’s-eye three times out of five shots, will 
es with a silver cup. 


Gymnasis will not be incommoded by boys, as is usually the case in 2 pines. 
c y 





i 


The mare can be seen at Roulstone’s, 137 Mercer | 


The Institute did not decide whose were the best, but to settle that point, I now re- | 


cent arrivals from London and Liverpool, a large and very superior assortment of Sad- 


have opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane street, near the North River, | 


YMNASIUM.—Mr. OTTIGNON informs the public that his popular establishment, 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA. 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL 


Diseases, arising from an Impure State of the Blood, 


OR 
HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, 


Namely : 

Scrofula, or King’s Evil—Rheumatism— Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions—Pimples, o | Pur 

tules on the face—Blotches—Biles— Chronic Sore Eyes—Ring Worm or Fetter 

Scald Head—Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints— Stubborn Ul- 
cers—Syphilitic Symptoms— Sciatica, or Lumbago—and Diseases 
Arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury—.4scites, or 
Dropsy— Exposure or Imprudence in Life. «iso, 
Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 

se valuable medicine is now used and universally approved by the most distin- 

guished of the Medical Profession throughout our country, and by its intrinsic me- 
dical value, the public generally (but the afflicted particularly) en been made acquaint- 
ed with its usefulness, in the removal and cure of diseases having their origin in an im- 
pure or depraved state of the blood. The Sarsaparilla is combined with other ingre- 
dients, all of which are held in the highest estimation by the most distinguished physi 
cians for the removal and permanent cure of the following and similar maladies :— 

Scrofula in all its forms ; diseases of the Bones, Joints, and Ligaments ; Eruptions on 
the Skin ; stubborn Ulcers ; Syphilitic Symptoms ; Sciatica or Lumbago ; the effects of 
Mercury ; Rheumatism ; Neuralgia; Scurvy, and various other painful and chronic af- 
fections originating from the same cause. 

It is well known to Physicians, that the various preparations of the shops differ so 
much in their mode of preparation, vary so widely in strength, and are so liable to lose 
a part of their valuable properties, that it is difficult, if not impossible to calculate with 
—~ degree of certainty upon their results. In the preparation now offered these diffi- 
culties are happily obviated ; the suggestions made by Dr. Pereira, in his invaluable 
treatise on Materia Medica, as to the selection of the root ; also by Professor Wood and 
Bache in their dispensary as to the method of preparation have been carefully observed. 
The process by which this Sarsaparilla is prepared, is or new, and the principies 
which render the root so valuable are wholly preserved. The patient therefore, who 
— this preparation, has all combined that can be useful for the removal of his com- 
»laint. 

' The following certificates will be read with interest, particularly by all suffering in 
similar manner :— 





Battimore, June 10, 1844. 
| Messrs. Sanps—Gent.: Most cheerfully do I add to the numerous testimonials of 
your life preservative Sarsaparilla. I was attacked in the year 1839 with a scrofulous 
| affection on my upper lip, and continuing upward, taking hold of my nose and surround- 
ing parts, until the passages for conveying tears from the eyes to the nose were destroy- 
ed, which caused an unceasing flow of tears. It also affected my gums, causing a dis- 
charge very unpleasant, and my teeth became so loose that it would not have beena 
hard trial to pull them out with a — jerk ; such were my feelings and sufferings at 
this time, that I was rendered perfectly miserable. I consulted the first physicians in the 
| city, and with little benefit. Everything I heard of was tried, but all proved of no ser- 
vice, and as a last resort was recommended change of air; but this, like other remedies, 
did no good, the disease continued gradually to increase until my whole body was affect- 
| ed. But thanks to humanity, my physician recommended your preparation of Sarsapar- 
| illa. I procured from your agent in this city, Dr. James A. Reed, six bottles, and in fe 3 
time than three months was restored to health and happiness. Your Sarsaparilla alone 
effected the cure, and with a desire that the afflicted may no longer suffer, but use the 
| right medicine, and be free from disease, with feelings of joy and gratitude I remain 
your friend. DANIEL MeCONNICAN. 
Any one desirous to know further particulars will find me at my residence in Front- 
street, where it will afford me pleasure to communicate anything in relation to the cure. 
DANIEL McCONNICAN, 
Personally appeared before me the above named Daniel McConnican, and made oath 
to the facts contained in the foregoing statement. JOHN CLOUD, 
Justice of the Peace of the City of Baltimore. 
Webster, Monroe Co., Feb. 10, 1844. 
Messrs. Sanps—Gentlemen: It is difficult to find words to express the gratitude 
which | feel toward you for the interest that you have taken to relieve me in my dis- 
tress. Fourteen years since, there appeared a small sore on my under lip, which my 
physicians informed me was the Cancer ; it remained without much change until within 
the last two years, when it commenced eating. At the same time seven hard tumors ap- 
peared under the surface on my right leg, which finally became running sores. My 
throat and neck were much affected, and also under my jaw was so much diseased that 
the teeth fell out. My under lip is now nearly eaten off, and the inside of my right 
cheek is greatly affected. The darting pains through my face have been very severe. 
For the past year my sufferings have been intense, beyond my power of description. I 
have taken many different kinds of medicines, all of which have failed to relieve me. 
During most of this time I have been attended by many of our best physicians, also by 
one cancer doctor, who all decided that my disease was beyond the reach of medicine, 
and that I could not live but a short time. Pestunntetr, however, for me, I was informed 
of your valuable preparation, which I procured of your agents, Messrs. Post & Willis, of 
Rochester. Although at the time I commenced using your Sarsaparilla, | was enduring 
the most severe pain, and there appeared to be no hope, still the virtues of this medicine 
were such that while I was using the first bottle, the cancer stopped eating ; and while 
I was taking the fourth bottle, the sores on my leg healed ; and by continuing the use 
of the Sarsaparilla, my face, mouth, and throat have been gradually healing. And now, 
gentlemen, contrast my situation but a short time since, enduring the most severe pain, 
with my present happy condition, free from pain, and enjoying life once more. [I shall 
now take much pleasure in recommending others similarly afflicted, to obtain this best 
of medicine to effect their cure. I am, with gratitude, yours,&c. AARON BUCK. 
I place full confidence in the statement made by Aaron Buck, having known him the 
past six years. WILLIAM RICHARD. 
I place full confidence in the statement made by Aaron Buck, having known him the 
past sixteen years. H. H. RANDOLPH. 
I know Aaron Buck, and believe what he states in this document to be perfectly true. 
GEORGE HEART. 
The writer of the above, A. Buck, being a member of my family, I know his state- 
ment to be correct in every respect. E. WHEELER. 





For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis. i 
| Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. and D. SANDS, Druggists, 79 Fulton 
| street, 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway. 

Sold also by Druggists generally, throughout the United States. 
—six bottles for $5. . : 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’s Sarsaparilla 

that has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures, of the most difficult classes 
of diseases to which the human frame is subject, therefore ask for Sands’s Sarsaparilla, 
and take no other. Sept 9 


Price, $1 per bottle 





PARR’S LIFE PILLS. ob 
5 le POPULAR MEDICINE has deservedly earned a superiority of character over 
all other vegetable medicines as being the most efficient remedy of the day, in cur- 
ing disorders the most opposite in their recognised symptoms—but more particularly in 
removing Headache, Sickness, Oppression of the Chest, Lowness of Spirits, and nume- 
rous other troublesome and dangerous symptoms attendant upon bilious obstructions, or 
crudities in the stomach and bowels, which, there is abundant evidence to prove, give 
rise to spasmodic action in nearly every organ of the body, and in every grade of human 
existence ; and whether we survey it in the agonizing form of tic doloroux, the ae 
convulsions of the epileptic seizure, or the more subdued ferms of melancholy and sad- 
ness, they can frequently all be traced to the source above mentioned, and be cured by 
mild evacuations and tonic remedies. 
To relieve a state of so much suffering and distress by inducing healthy action of the 
| stomach, liver, and bowels, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, combining aromatic tonic with ape- 
rient properties, are especially recommended. — 
OBSERVE—That round the sides of each box of the genuine medicine, is pasted the 
| likeness of Thomas Parr, engraved on a highly finished label, with the word’s PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS, without which mark of authenticity, they are spurious and an imposition. 
THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., Sole Proprietors, ; 
117 Fulton-st., between Nassau and William, up stairs. 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 


No. 1 ANN STREET, (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM) 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 


URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted, are hereby informed that they can obtain im 

this Institute ail the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral Cur- 

| vature of the Spine, Contracted limbs, o 4 c —_ of om of Crane oS Papper 
y inci i h oted muc me and attenti 

by the Principal of the Institute, who has eee ee ae loabe ian tented @ 

ral satisfaction, as it is worn with 

In a word, it can be 


Dec 28 





of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contra 
Truss for the cure of Rupture, which has given gene E 
comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. 
worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. : rier Te 

Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is given 
to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
| of the Spine, Bow-Legs, or Knock-knees, diseases which are fe | cured in children, 
| without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D 


April 16 Principal of the Institute. 


KEEP HORSES. 
ADE’S WORM angecdhbivios. POW DER, for HORSES, have been extolled 
upwards of thirty-seven years in Engiand and on the Continent, as the best and 
only preparation to promote the condition of horses. They destroy the Worms and 
Botts, loosen the hide, fine the coat, purify the blood, so as to do pe! with the necessity 
of bleeding, render the food more nutritive, prevent the animal taking cold a fter expo 
sure to heat, and are at all times a great restorative after a hard day’s work. They have 
been tested by the first Veterinary Surgeons, and certificates granted as to their efficacy 
in the above named cases. Since their introduction in this country, the first owners of 
| valuable studs have — na, to their horses, and acknowledge that they are not toe 
rpassed by anything else. 
“Ss These Powders, Sond when horses come off a journey, or are wet and cold, or 
"exceedingly fatigued, will be found in the highest degree beneficial. They require no 
trouble in giving, as it is simply throwing the fourth part of a Powder into the horse's 
dat night. 4 
eergente Olcott, McKesson & Co., Druggists, 127 Maiden Lane, N. Y. ; H. Y. a, 
Druggist, corner Gold and Fulton streets, up stgirs ; J. H. Hart, corner Broadway 
Chambers street, N. Y.; A. Oliver & Co., Druggists, corner Chartres and Blenville sts., 
New Orleans, and P. Johnson, Druggist, Richmond, Va. Oct 6 6m 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 
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5 PARK THEATRE. 











ONDAY—First Night of Mr. Anderson’s Engagement—“ Coriolanus.” Corjolanus 
Anderson. ne 


so one eee 


—Mr. 
Tuesday—Second 
Claude Melnotte—Mr. Anderson. 
Wednesday—Third night of Mr. Ande 
Carlos—Mr. Anderson. 


Thursday, Friday, and Saturday—Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth nights of Mr. Anderson's | 


engagement. 


ht of Mr. ‘Anderson’s engagement—“ The Lady of Lyons.” : character, and well esteemed by ‘the frequenters ‘of the “little box” his 
rson’s engagement— The Elder Brother.” , house will be well attended. His bill combines many attractions, among 





BOWERY THEATRE. 
Saturday Evening, April 12th, will be performed 
“PUTNAM; THE IRON SON OF ’76!” 
To be followed by 
“YOUNG ENGLAND!” 
The whole to conclude with 
“SOMEBODY ELSE!” 
On Monday Evening, April 14th, will be produced a new Chinese Spectacle, ertitled 

SHADOWS ON THE WATER; 


oR, 
THE CLEVEREST MAN IN CHINA! 


And other entertainments. 


NATIONAL THEATRE, BOSTON. 
ER ae and Gentlemen of acknowledged professional talent, desirous of making ar- 
rangements with the subscriber, for the season commencing next August, will 
eplase address by letter, post paid, WILLIAM PELBY. 
Boston, 5th March, 1845, March 8-4t 








Things Theatrical. 


Palmo’s Opera House opened on Monday evening last, with the tirst 
representation, in America, of Mr. Bartholomew’s imitative version of the 
Antigoné of Sophocles. This lyric tragedy was played trom a copy, as per- 
formed during the late season of the Covent Garden Theatre; the transla- 
tion of the choral parts being adapted to the music of Dr. Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy. Before entering upon criticism on the manner in which it was 
here enacted, we may venture a few remarks on the Greek stage, at the pe- 
riod this piece was presumed to have been written, B.C. 466, by which we 
trust to render some few points, now ungrateful toa majority of the audience 
at a first representation, more pleasing as their value is discovered. The 
Greek dramatists were encumbered by certain rules, relating to the three 
unities—of time, place and action ; and, being thus hampered, it is greatly 
to be wondered that they could produce a piece so apt for representation, 
even at the present time, as this Antigone proves td be. The strong re- 
straints led the writers to ingenious devices, whereby their bonds might be 
lightened, and one or two of these struggles can be perceived in this very 
tragedy. The chorus to tragedy is not a mere embellishment or adornment 
to the piece, as, on the contrary, and in point of fact, dialogue is an episode 
to the choral story, which is true foundation of the drama—conversation 
being merely superadded to explaia the connection of the odes—the chorus 
not being in a continuous strain, detailing the story, its moral and tendency, 
but a collection of hymns, addressed to the divinities, or short poems incul- 
cating principles of morality, virtue and honor. The theatre of Thespis 
was merely a dramatic entertainment of songs and hymns, sung by two bands 
of musicians, separately, and alternately and then in unison, forming What we 








. 1 Sc istrea 1 6 ieve this ‘on . rag | , ‘ e ° oa . 
style a chorus with strophe and antistrophe. To relieve this monotony, wa: | the most aristocratic individuals on the Broadway Course. 


introduced an actor, whose duty it became to explain, historically, the sud- 
ject of the odes. 
and hence we had dialogue, which, by degree, became essentially dramatic, 
and fitted for epic writing. The action of their tragedies ran continuously 
from the entrance of the first character, until the complete end of the piece, 
unbroken, and never interrupted by extrancous scenes, having the stage oc- 
cupied during the period of time which elapses during the play, which 
corresponds with the time occupied in performance. The unity of place 
forced the theatre to adopt a fixed scene—one to which every person con- 
cerned inthe drama mizht resort, and thus they choose the exterior of a 
palace, the gates of a city, or other public place. 

The history of GEdipus, King of Thebes, and his family, formed the sub- 


ject of no less than six Grecian tragedies; of these, Antigone, the conclud- 


. the South has been marked with a very strong demonstration of popular 
Zschylus, the father of tragedy, introduced a second, | 
. 7? : 


| sand” set. 


| 


| 


ing section of the history, is the simplest, less mechanical, and most sub-'! 


lime. In common with all the works of Sophocles, the subject is founded 
on destiny, but, at the same time, extending into a view of religious and 
moral sentiment. Antigone buries the dishonored corse of her brother, 
Polynices, contrary to the edict of the King Creon, by whose order, the 
body 


‘* ___. lies exposed, to be 

Entombed within the maws of carion birds.” 
Detected in the act by a sentinal, she is given up to death by incarceration 
within a cavern of rock. A blind seer, by prophetic announcements, induces 
Creon toentomb the dead and disentomb the living, he hastens to perform 
this righteous act, but’tis too late, the maiden has died. 
is informed of the death of his wife and son, and, overwhelmed by the heavy 
woes, he sinks down anexample of the punishment, the Gods inflict on those 
whorevere not the dictates of the divinites and the sacred rites of religion. 
Such is the story of atragedy, esteemed the most elevated and polished in 


On his return, he | 
in their arduous task of relieving the sufferings of our fellow mortals. We 
_ have been informed that this concert will take place early in May, and that | existed. 


the Classic tongues. The languaze of the Antigone, is assuredly sublime, | 


the words of the chorus in places, light and graceful, at times, measured and 
affecting. The opening and concluding hymns, addressed to Bacchus, under 
whose charge all theatres in Greece were placed, convey sentiments of lofty 
morality, couched in exquisite poetry. 

At the rising of the curtain, is exposed the empty double stage, presenting 

a tolerably fair idea ofa Greek theatre, garnished with it’s flaming altar and 
it’s curiously contrived entrances. In the colonade of the palace is three 
doors, the middle one of which, the reyal entrance, was only used by the 
King, a personage who flourishes in every Greek tragedy. This very model 
of ancient theatre, and the imitation of the manner, in which plays were 
represented at so early a period, should attract general attention; for here 
in a few moment’s lounge, any casual observer may become as well acquainted 
with the masterpeice of Greek poetry, as we are after a full collaze course 
of rustification, fines and imposts. 

With regard to the manner, in which it was produced, we can give our 
commendation, but the acting was in some degree, inferior to that of our 
expectation. Mr. VANDENHOFF was a fair Creon, not faultless by any | 
means, while Miss CLARENDON, although an actress of some merits, is de- 
cidedly unequal to the part of Antigone. 

To the chorus, we give praise, as the music, exceedingly difficult and 
long, was executed carefully and well,and to Mr, Loder, the conductor, 
the warmest thanks of the community should be returned, 

Olympic Theatre.—On Tuesday evening the bills of this house bore, 
among cther things, a captivating announcement :— 

After which (for the first time) a Dramatic Sketch, written expressly for this theatre, by 
Mr. Bakken, entitled 
PEYTONA AND FASHION; orn, NORTH AGAINST SOUTH. 
Harry North Young Gentlemen engaged } . . 6. sees eee eee eee ee Mr. Waicot. 
Charles South to the Miss Races Qin 51591 bl ein -oh iy platernle, meter «aM 
Mr. Sharp, (a racy Gentleman) ..... e6ited om . «+ Debar. 


. 


Mr. Race, (proprietor of the Race Farm) .. 2... 1.6 es eee eee eee eee ee Mitchell, 
Sweepstakes, (a Negro Servant). . 2... ee ee ee ee eee eee eens Everard, ‘ 
Mies Fashion {pee | eet ee eee ete eereesececosseces Miss Ciarke. 
Miss Teytona ? Mr. Race ‘ : . Miss Taylor. 


The €cene lies on the Banks of the Hudson. Tainted by Mr. Bencoven. 

Mitchell has been proverbially ‘‘up to snuff,” hitting folly as it flies, but 
to turn out aregular up and down ferce on the subject of the great race, is 
alittle more than we could, happily, expect. Like every piece written on 
an emergency, the dialogue is dise »nnected, still the piece has some strong | 
merit from its ingenuity and local tendency. But then the race, a moving 
panorama, tzste‘ully got u> ani constructed, representing the contest be- 
tween the little one, Fashion, happily entrusted to Miss Clarke, and the big | 
mare, the pet of the South, represented by Our Mary. Away they go, 
first Peytona leads, then Fashion laps her, then we dont see them, and then 
again we perceive them, coming in, puffing and winded,—and the finale is 
a dead heat, for Mr. Mitchell is a man of too much judgment to show a de- 


cided preference to either of t’ e great “cracks” of our dav. 
* * 


Chesnut Theatre, Philadelphia. 


| in Philadelphia. 


aad his family. Arriving at a town on the Mississippi river, on a Saturday, 


‘white neckcloth—the dress he much aflected—and crossed the river to an- 


| On Friday evening next Mr. Benr. F. Tryon, the treasurer of the es- 
lishment, annotnces his benefit, and_as he is somewhat of a popular 


others, the farce of ‘* Behind the Age,” a dramatic production, accredited 
toone Picron Miuner, well known among candidates to college honors, 
as the “ Juvenile.” 

The Park Theatre has been well attended during the performance of 
“Fashion.” On Monday evening next, Mr. Anverson, the clever. trage- 
dian will make his re-appearance. This gentleman’s Southern tour has 
| been eminently successful, and his return will be strongly welcomed. 


The Bowery continues to be crowded during the representation of ** Mad 
Anthony Wayne,” which appears to be a piece of good acting qualities. 

The Chatam has been doing a good business with Yankee Hruu and ma- 
ny old favorites. 

The Temple of the Muses, or in other words, ** The Floating Theatre,” 
turns out to be one of the prettiest little theatres, we have seen for some 
time. It’s stage arrangements are well designed and the decorations are 
executed in quitea skillful manner. The proscenium and curtain, together 
with the dome, are very neatly erected and painted, and reflects much cre- 
dit on the scenic artist. We extract from the ‘‘Boston Times,” a faithful 
discription of the house and its arrangements. 


It is constructed out of one of the old southern steam packets called the 
‘“‘Virginia,” has a 42 feet beam, perfectly flat bottomed, 22 feet with a keel 
of about 26 inches: she is about 355 tons burthen, 90 feet in length, and 
near upon 50 feet high, and draws about 7 feet of water. The entrance is 
ten feet wide, placed about midships where there is also an engine of about 
ninety horse power. The stage, parquette, and boxes are aft. They are 
formed in the shape ofa horse shoe, and has altogether a very neat and chaste 
appearance. 

It has aroomy little stage, four private boxes in the proscenium, one tier of 
boxes, a pit, and is capable of seating 1,200 persons comfortably. The par- 
quet is 42 feet by 36, the opening of the proscenium 27 feet; the stage is 
12 feet wide and 45 feet deep ; and the scenery is 16 feet high. The space 
between the wings is about four feet. 

At the back of the stage are two dressing rooms for the ladies; and be- 
neath the stage are the dressing rooms for the male performers, together 
with dining rooms and bed rooms for the whole company, engineers, &e. 
In the bow is a larze and elegantly furnished saloon, in which ail the good 
things of this life are disposed of, on terms the most reasonable. It is about 
36 feet red, § by about 40 wide ; in which are two handsomely fitted up bars, 
well furnished with good eatables and drinkables. The handsome marble- 
topped tables, the splendid mirrors, aud some elegant paintings—the beau- 
tiful cut ground glass shades to the lamps, give this part of the vessel a gay 
and elegant appearance, A brilliant * Drummond light” surmounts the es- 
tablishment, illuminating the whele neighborhood, and directing the visit- 
ors to this floating dramatic temple. The whole establishment is brilliantly 
illuminated with pertable gas, manufactured on board. The whele is so 
constructed that the north wind can scarce effect it, and she has already 
buffetted more than one heavy blow. She was moored in the river during 
the gale of the 12th ef December last, and stood it nobly. 





Our old friend and favourite, Harry Puacins, is in the city, looking as 


well and hearty as ever, as smiling as a basket of chips, decidedly one of 





His success at 


favours, very gratifying to his friends at large, and most peculiarly grateful 
to the subject himself. He will reappear 


ensuing 
. . M4 * J > * ¥ * > . * . , } . . 
week, in some of his favorite characters, aud we have no hesitationin say- 


at the Park during the 
ing that his audiences will the very tip top sawyers cf the ‘ upper ten thou- 

Mr. J. E. Murpocn, formerly an acter of merit, is delivering a course of 
lectures on the management of the human voice, illustrated by readings and 
recitations. We have not had an opportunity of listening to this gentle- 
man’s lectures, but are informed that he is the inventor of a system of vocal 
gymnastics exceedingly ingenious and useful. From the opinions of the 
Boston press we are guaranteed in ofering Mr. Murdoch to the attention of 
those of our community, who wish to obtain a correct and utilitarian know- 
ledge oi the powers of the voice and the method of its improvement. 

We are happy to perceive that Miss Mary Ann Gannon, the very 
pretty actress and danseuse, who perfoymed with sovereign success, at the 
minors in our city, is the leading star at the Baltimore Museum. The press 
speaks of her advancement, not only in personal beauty and grace, but in 
manner and style of her acting and elocution. 


We learn, with pleasure, that it is the intention of the charitable socie_ 
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_ Chess Player's Chronicle, 


BY C. H. STANLEY. 
Solution to Probicm No. 6, 








White Bi 
Kt to Kt 4 RPA 
Kt to B 2 P takes Kt 


Kt P 2 ch. make 


Problem No. 7. 
(From Le Paleméde.) 
White to play, and Checkmate in four moves, 




















: 4) : : all ae ae . 
> ) 2 city, aided by many of our chief citiz ns, tO give a co tmenta- . . y r ‘ 
ties of the city, aided by many of our chief citizens, to give a complimenta-| t) make amusement for the Club, and Chess players generally, has be 


ry concert to Madame Orro. We know of no one whosorichly merits such 


a distinction as this worthy lady, who has in every instance, been the fore- | scent for a book which never existed. 


most to tender her services, gratuttous/y, to uid Benevolence and Charity, 


arrangements are now being made to 
festival ot the season. 
It is rumored that Mr. THomas Puacrpe, on the conclusion of his en- 


} ” See en EEE ae ee F “179 . na de : ae ee ; 
gagement at the south, will perform, during the summer season, at .Vid/o’s | the light you intimate it shall, and must rest on the dignity of 0 s0 


Garden. 
nerves at the same house, and we have no doubt that, should this be the case, 


vaudevilles and creams will flourish to a degree hitherto deemed miraculous. have no doubt you will, in justice to a gentleman who never yet has! 


The fragments of the late Italian company, consisting of the sainted P1- 

& - Ss 
co, as ahead piece, and the buffo San Quirico, as a wind-up, are an- 
nounced to sing and squabble in the style we do in Italy, at Castle Garden, 


during its approaching season. The fall of this vaunted compasy reminds 


us of Dr. Magian’s remark, concerning ‘* Boz”—** he went up like a rock- 
et, and came down like the stick.” 

A burlesque on ‘* Antigone,” localized by one of the most popular au- 
ve presume,) 
from a London copy by Sophocles, Esq., Member of the Dramatic Au- 
thor’s Society of Athens, will be produced at the Olympic on Monday even- 


thors of the day (not meaning thereby one Dr. NorTHALL, 





ing next. 


It is moreover stated that Our Mary will likewise astonish ou, | Junius—-‘* Stat nominis umbra.” 














The ** Ethiopian Operatives” are driving a flourishing business at the 

Mr. SeGurn and company took their leave of Mobile for New York, it is 
said, by a benefit to Mr. Seguin on the Ist instant. 

Cttignon’s Rooins.—We perceive that Mr. Orricnon, the well known 
cymnast, and teacher of pugilism, has taken the rooms, late Roger’s Gym- 
nasium, Canal street, and refitted them in a style of excellence and con- 
venience. This arrangement affords facilities for those gentlemen, hitherto 
patrons of his establishment, living in the upper part of the city, desirous 
of healthful exercise, to practice at a place nearer to their residences, and 
in rooms of much larger dimensions. 





Gratitule.—There are strange ways of showing grateful feeling. The 
most quizzical, to our fancy, was one ceveloped by a young scapegrace out 
The hero of the story wasa youngster of a highly respectable family 
Preferring a roving lite, he ran away from home, and went 
to the west to exhibit puppets—such as the comical history of Old Hontz 


vest. 


he advertised his exhibition to come off on Monday night, following. The 
next day, being Sunday, he attired himself in a suit of solemn black, with 
i 
other town, where a celebrated preacher was to hold forth. The preacher, 
from some unexplained reason, did notcome; but the deacons, seeing our 
hero enter in his clerical suit, and solemn face, suppesed him to be a minis- 
ter, and advancing, asked him if he would fill the vacant pulpit. He ac- 
cepted—Satan prempting him thereto—and after a prayer, by the resident 
minister, preached a very good sermon. ‘‘ The audience were so attentive, 
and seemed so struck with my remarks,” said scapegrace, in telling the 
story ‘‘ that I felt myselfonce on the point of affectionately inviting the 

















whole congrezation to visit my exhibition on the next evening, and see the | W™. T. Porrer. 


ing two comic songs, from their new minister.” Evening Mirror. 





jweete granary at ONS Heata, wrethoet = A ad for adinission—includ- the paper, to be addressed to the Publisher, Joun Ricnanops. 
| iG All letters to be post paid. 





POSITION. | 
White. Black. : a ill 
K at hisR KatQR5 : 
R at Q Kt 3 Q at K Kt 4 
Kt at K 6 Rat KB7 
Kt at Q 5 Kt at Q Kt 4 = 
P atQ Kt 2 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. a 
J. A. K. (Alabama).—Your solution is quite correct. « 
Game No. 9. ‘ 
In the match between Messrs. Schulten and Stanley sr 
White. Black. White. Bi I we 
Mr. Schulten. Mr. Stanley. Mr. Schulten. Mr r - Co 
1. KP 2 K P2 16. QKttohis4 Beg al 
2 KBP2 P takes P 17. Kt takes K KtP Btn bar 
3. KBtoQB4 QtoRS5ch 18. P takes B KKtae ' 
4. KtoB K kt P2 19. Kt to Q 3 Ttecig ae 
5. QP2 B to Kt 2 20. Kt takes K BP Rt B . -. 
6. Q Kt to B 3 QP 21. KttoQéch  Ktyps De 
7.K Pl P takes P 22. K to K2 etd Z. 
8S. Kt toQ5 K to 23. K takes Kt Ktteke ~ 
9. Q P takes P Q BtoQ2 24. Q RtoQ ch K to re os 
10. KKttoB3 QtoR4 25. K to B3 QBP) - 
11. QBtoQ2 KtoQB(a) |. RtoQs QKt Pj ) ak 
2. QBtohis3 QtoK Kt3 27. KRtoQ B takes k _ ter 
13. KRP2 Q to K 5 28. BtakesBch Ktokrs a 
14. Q to her 3 Q takes Q 49. B takes Kt QR takes B - 
15. P takes Q QBP1 30.RtoQ7ch Ktorky  o Ph 
In consequence of Black’s very confined position, White must Win \\ “° 
ease, wi 
(a) Up to this period of the game, the moves on either side haye| ; 
quite in accordance with the best authoritics, but the correct met} rp = 
meeting the novel attack commenced on the 11th move, is very di hehe in 
. _ $a) 
Game No, 10. : 
Between M. Rousseau, of New Orleans, and M. St. Amant, the Frey 4 
Champion. ats fis] 
White. Black. White. Black . 
M. St. Amant. M. Rousseau. M. St. Amant. M. Roussea ” 
1. KP2 QBP 2 iv, K Kt Pi Q to Q 3 an 
2 KBP2 KP 1 20, P takes P P takes P ~_ 
2. Q B P2 Q Kt to B3 21. Kt to Kt5 Q Btok B: be 
1 KKttoB3 QP1 22. K RtoK B4 KttoQ5 tin 
5. QP 1 K Kt to K 2 23. QKtP 1 Q to KB3 = 
6. Q KttoB3 K BP 2 21. Q Kt to K 2 QRtoQ - 
7. KBtoK 2 QRP1 25. KRP 2 K RP} er 
s. Castles  toQ B2 26. KttoK B3 Kt to K 3 ot] 
9 QKtP i K Kt P| 27. KttoK5 Kt takes R os 
iv. QB to Kt 2 Q Kt to Q 5 2s. P takes Kt (2 takes R P sti 
ll. QtoQ2 K B to Kt 2 29. RtoK B K to R2 
12. QRtoK Castles 30. K B to Kt 3 Q to K Re “id 
13. K BtoQ KKttoQB3 {31.Q@toKB2  QBP! om 
I4. QKttoK 2 KttakesQ Ktch/ 32. K BtoQ B takes P ou 
5. Rtakes Kt —_B takes B 33. R to K B to K5 7 
15. Q takes B P takes P 34. K KttoB3 — R takes P cu 
17. R takes P QP i 35. Rto K 3 Rech and + 
is. QRtoK Q takes P 
a th 
The Indian Four Move Problem. M 
In justice to our correspondent “ Mate,” to whom we referred in ow | 
number, in terms perhaps somewhat more severe than the circumstance of 
the case would warrant, we cannot withhold from our readers a letter w! ~ 
we have since received, under the same signature, which displays so | lig 
good sense and gentlemanly feeling, that we are willing to consider ii » ~ tb 
palliation for (what we must still call) the inexcusable decepticn whi r as 
has practised upon us :— A 
New York, April 7, 1s 4 
Good Mr, Editor—Y our usual temper and good sense have most assur “” 
ly been driven headlong from their seats ; and for what? Solely beeaus the 
little jeu d’ Esprit in relation to the 3rd, or Indian Problem, intended: 
cleverly done, that you, among the rest, have for a while been upon tle 4 
The manner in which you iaserte ; rs 
it was cleverly done, and intended to produce, on the other side of the we : 
ter, the same kind of enquiry which it has done here, and of coniseé = 
well-read Chess-players must soon have become satisfied that no svc! - 
I had prepared an article, intending to amuse, and at tlie 
render it the most complete musical | time to announce this fact, for your columns of the 12th inst. ; but as! ee 
whole spirit of the matter has been misunderstood so very much, ani fF 
your estimation, placing this speciesof Anavery on a footing with al! of! 
species of knavery, 1 must decline the honor of having my name ap) 
Yours, &c. MATE 
P.S. If on second thoughts vou feel that you have been a little hast , 
considered a knave, insert this communication. Very respectfully, & be 
ToC. F. Sranzey, Esq. r 
lan 
Match by Correspondence. a 
Through the medium ef the United States Gazette, of Philadelphia, } 
the N. Y. Morning News. F 
Philadelphia New York. Philadelphia. New York. 
Mr. V—. Mr. C. H.S. Mr. V—. Mr.C. H.S ee 
1 KP?2 K P2 8. kK KttoQs3 B takes P ch C 
2. KBP2 P takes P 9. K to B KBP? we 
3. K KttoB3 K Kt P 2 10. K Pl P takes P 7 
4,.KRP2 K kt P 1 11. Kttakes P K Btokt! P 
>. K KttoK 5 K Bto K2 12. QtoK kK to b ; bay 
6. K BtoQB4 K KttoR3 13. QBP1 Q to k BS =< 
7. QP2 QP 1 —_ . 
encanta: ee ee ee * ; — and 
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